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A DREAM 


* 
Ir was one of those beautiful, calm, holy Sun- 
' days, when we wish to be alone to dream, or 
Worship as our mood may be. The air was 
fragrant with summer flowers, and the woods 
waved a bewitching invitation to their cool 
thades, while the birds warbled forth their en- 
treaty for us to come and enjoy with them the 
beauties of nature. 

“Tempted by so many enchantments, I took a 
book—not with any idea of reading, but for an 
excuse—and following a narrow, shady path, 
soon reached a natural couch, thickly cushioned 
with rich, green moss. Weary with my short 
walk—for I was not strong—I threw myself 
down upon the soft bed to rest. Heavy boughs 
of the pine and hemlock waved above and around 
me, subduing the bright, warm rays of the sun, 
and making a soft, cool twilight. 

My thoughts went back to the time when I 
was a little child, and came to this place to weep 
my childish sorrows, unseen and unquestioned. 
Then no sunlight was too bright for me, I re- 
membered how I loved the sun with my whole 
heart, and used to wish it would never set, how 
Trose early in the morning to be out to welcome 
my kind friend. 

When it rained I believed the sun was weeping, 
and on cloudy days, when my mother said its 
“face was hid,” I thought it was from sorrow, 
and, with a child’s.sympathy, would go about 
the house very quietly, feeling a heavy weight 
at my heart. 

I recalled distinctly the sound of the wind as 
it whirled around the corner of the house in 
which my little room was situated—the entreat- 
ing whine it made to be let in, until my tender 
heart was touched, and I would creep out of 
my warm bed, open the window a little way— 
and close it hastily again, half frightened, half 
offended at the rude rush of air which chilled 
my young blood. I would hurry back to bed, 
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and hide my head under the clothes, to shut 
out all remembrance of my offended dignity. 
Then the muffled sound of the blast would lull 
me to sleep, and to dream of the beautiful angels 
who nightly visited me. 

As these things returned to my memory, the 
low murmurings of the soft breeze, which just 
stirred the heavy boughs above, soothed me into 
a deep slumber. In my dreams occasional scenes 
of my childhood seemed to mingle with flights 
of fancy. 

I went back to the time when I was a caréless 
child, the happy possessor of a pretty little straw 
hat, of which I was very proud. But what gave 
it the greatest charm to my youthful fancy, was 
a little silver flower attached to the lining of the 
crown. I often took off my hat to admire its 
beauty, and wonder where such flowers grew. 

One morning, as I was walking around my 
garden, admiring the blossoms dressed in their 
pearls, I looked into my hat to see which was 
the prettiest, my silver flower, or my garden 
ones. While I was yet undecided, I turned it so 
that a sunbeam struck the silver, which threw 
back bright rays. I clapped my hat to my 
bosom, as a boy does who has caught a butterfly, 
and ran to show to my mother my treasure, the 
beautiful sunbeam I had caught. Imagine my 
disappointment upon looking into my hat to find 
nothing there! 

My mother stooped down, and smiling, kissed 
me tenderly, and told me to run out and catch 
another sunbeam’ Cheered and comforted I did 
80, only to be again disappointed, and this time 
so sure had I been of my prize, that when I 
found nothing but my silver flower, I burst into 
tears. My mother took me on her lap, and 
folding me closely to her bosom, said, 

‘‘Hush, my darling! Forget your lost sun- 
beam. ‘I have so much to say to my dear child 
that she will never think of it again. You have 
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a long journey to go, and must begin to prepare 
for it. You have to climb a high, steep, rugged hill, 
which few climb without much sorrow and pain, 
and my little girl must take her share of trouble 
with the rest. The beginning is the hardest 
part, but we will start early on the difficult road, 
that I may be with you in your first trials.” 

As she spoke, I seemed to be aroused to the 
full knowledge of life. I was no longer the 
thoughtless child I had been that very morning. 
Filled with the thought that I was born to many 
trials, which I must meet and conquer, I seemed 
to have grown old in an hour. My mother told 
me what a difficult path lay before me, but that 
if I persevered and reached the top of the moun- 
tain, happiness awaited me, angels would come 
to meet me, and she herself would be there to 
receive and bless her child. 

At the foot of our garden arose a high, steep 
mountain. I had never been allowed to pass the 
garden boundaries, but fow my mother took me 
by the hand, and we commenced the difficult 
ascent. When we had advanced a short distance, 
we stopped to rest and look back at the beautiful 
home we were leaving. My mother drew me 
close to her, and while the tears stood in her 
eyes, said, 

**My poor child, the heavy cares of life come 
to you early, but better so, while I am with you. 
But we must not ‘put our hands to the plow and 
look back,’ we must keep our eyes fixed, not 
upon, our old home, but upon the brightness at 
our journey’s end, and upon the holy star which 
will guide and guard us on our way.” 

As she finished speaking, she pointed first to 
the top of the mountain which was crowned with 
a glorious light, then to a bright star which was 
just above us. Its rays seemed to fall upon my 
mother, making her more beautiful than ever. I 
could have worshipped her, she looked so like an 
angel, 

We continued our journey many days, some- 
times resting awhile at the pretty villages through 





which we passed, the beautiful star being always 
our guide and light. 

In my dream months and years flew by, and 
still we were toiling on, meeting many other 
travellers, one of whom journeyed with us. We 
met her at one of those pretty, green villages 
where we had stayed some time. She was an 
orphan, almost as beautiful as my mother, and 
good, and holy, as beautiful. 

My mother became daily weaker, her health 
declined rapidly, until one day the light of the 
star, as it fell upon her, seemed like a halo or 
mist around her, beautifying her, but hiding her 
from us. She bade us a tender farewell, and as 
she faded from us, the brightness at the summit 
of the mountain seemed to intensify, and we saw 
shadowy, spiritual forms floating around, one of 
whom came to meet and aid my mother. 

New troubles thickened around me and my 
friend. It was only with much toil and pain 
that we were able to proceed, but the conscious- 
ness of my mother’s spiritual presence, and the 
hope of soon joining her in that beautiful land 
we were approaching, gave us strength to perse- 
vere. That holy star was our greatest blessing. 
Its light fell upon our path, making our way 
clear until angels came to cheer us. 

When I saw the glorious land opening to my 
view, and heard the heavenly strains of music 
breaking upon my ear, I felt again my mother’s 
close embrace. 

Beautiful visions of lovely children, and holy 
angels leading poor, frail mortals to heaven, were 
passing before me, as I was gently awakened 
from my dream by my own dear mother, who 
was wrapping a shawl around my shivering form. 
The sun was sinking in the west, crowning the 
tree-tops with soft, rosy light, while the birds 
sang their good night song. 

I felt unspeakably happy, and wondered if this 
had been a dream, or a vision, or if an angel, 
visiting my “beautiful, shady nook, had stopped 
to whisper in my ear! 
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Tne wild-dird to the woodland shade; 
The timid hare to its native glade; 
Man to the spot that gave him birth, 
The nearest, dearest upon earth. 
Perish that heart, so callous grown, 
That hath no feelings for its home! 


The village church, the school-house bell, 
Have joys to me no tongue can tell. 
The father’s love, the mother’s kiss, 





WHITTIER. 


Ecstatic thought, to me are bliss. 
Perish that heart, so callous grown, 
That hath no feelings for its home! 


The sailor, toss’d upon the deep 

In startled and im troubled sleep; 

In dreams regains his much lov’d cot, 

The heart’s sheet-anchor. dearest spot. 
Perish that heart, so callous grown, 
That hath no feelings for its home! 
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THE WOMAN WHO WOULDN’T BE JEALOUS. 


BY MISS CARRIE E. FAIRFIELD. 


“No, by Jove,” said Harry Vane, tilting his 
feet upon the window-sill, and gracefully re- 
moving a fragrant Havana from his lips for the 
parpose of exhaling a cloud of the perfumed 
gmoke. “I wouldn’t marry a jealous woman if 
she was sole heiress to old Astor. I tell you, 
Walter, it wouldn’t do for my wife to be jealous. 
This being eternally constant to any one little $ 
bundle of lace and divinity is an utter impossi- 
bility to a man of my constitution. I have a 
natural taste for variety, do you see; and the 
most I want of a wife is to keep house for me 
and take care of things, and give me a little 
leisure to make myself agreeable to womenkind 
in general. When nothing more agreeable turns 
up, why of course then she can have the privi- 
lege of entertaining me, which with the consola- 
tion of knowing that her husband is the most 
accomplished lady-killer in town, will, I take it, 
be ample compensation for all her services in my 
behalf. But you see if she was any ways jealous 
she might not think so.” 

“Tt would be possible, I should think,” said 
Walter Everett, ‘that she might be inclined to 
disagree with you. I should think any woman 
who loved you, would naturally object to such 
an arrangement.” 

“Oh, pshaw! Everett, that proves you to be a 
novice. Don’t you know that love in a female 
‘heart is made up of just two elements, vanity 
and self-sacrifice. Just give a woman a husband 
she is proud of, and you—or, that is, you might 
not be able to, but a man of my accomplishments 
" €an coax her into anything under the sun. Wait 
till I marry, I'll show you how to manage a wife. 





utmost serenity, even though perfectly aware at 
the time that the speaker entertained serious 
ideas of finally bestowing the ineffable honor of 
his name and protection upon a certain little 
cousin of his own, Miss Susie Stanton. That 
his confidence went so far as to lead him to con- 


; ceal from the said young lady the sentiments so 


frequently expressed, we cannot vouch. Indeed, 
the writer rather has the idea that the two fre- 
quently talked over in private this unfortunate 
failing of their mutual friend, and studied fre- 
quently to devise some method of reducing the 
proportions of Harry’s organ of variety. 

Nothing very effectual was accomplished during 
the courtship, however, and in due process of 
time Mr. Harry Vane entered the state of matri- 
mony, under the full conviction that his loving 
Susie possessed not one spark of jealousy; and 
that her overweening affection for him would 
lead her to accept whatever attentions it might 
please him to bestow upon her with unfeigned 
gratitude and joy; and to preserve a discreet 
silence in regard to whatever she might see in 
his outgoings or incomings that was peculiar or 
mysterious. 

To do Susie justice, she was not naturally of a 
jealous disposition; but besides her innate ami- 
ability in that respect, she had a little bit of that 
shy, womanly pride, which made her resolve that 
she wouldn’t be jealous. No, indeed, she would 
never be pointed at as a jealous wife; neither 
should Mr. Harry Vane have the pleasure of in- 
sinuating that he managed his wife; that she 
was duly instructed and trained at home, to look 
conveniently in the other direction, whenever he 


Tl show you how to unite all the freedom of a chose to open the invincible battery of his fasei- 
bachelor with all the privileges of a Benedict.” : nations upon any innocent and unsuspecting 

Walter smiled and puffed away at his segar in} young female. No, no; the little lady was quite 
silence. ; too cute for that. 

The two young men were clerks in a large mer- 3 It therefore happened that whenever at ball 
cantile establishment down town. They occupied : or party, Mr. Harry Vane made himself particu- 
the same room in their boarding-house, and were : larly agreeable to any lady, Mrs. Harry Vane 
generally on very close and intimate terms. Per-} also cultivated the same individual. If Mr. 
haps it may not be necessary to inform the reader $ Harry Vane only danced with the young lady, 
that Harry was something of a coxcomb, though 2 or escorted her out to supper, Mrs. Harry Vane 
he was by no means as immoral as might be in- {contented herself with the most amiable in- 
ferred from his own account of himself. This : quiries after said young lady’s health, and 
Walter knew, and he could therefore listen to $ gracious hopes that the family at home were 
his occusional strains of gasconade with the : quite well; if Mr. Vane danced twice or thrice 
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with the young lady, Mrs. Vane straightway in-; bade his wife good morning, and strolled care. 
vited her to call, and intimated that she should ; : 3 lessly up the street, instead of going down it, 
very soon give herself the pleasure of visiting 3 toward his place of business. The quick per. 
the young lady ; and if matters went still further, 3 ceptions ef his wife had noticed a strange dis. 


and Mr. Harry Vane indulged in a t¢ete-a-tete in : 


the corner, or a moonlight promenade upon the 
piazza, Mrs. Harry. Vane immediately fixed « 
day, and asked the young iady around to tea. 

At home, too, if Mr. Harry Vane exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘By Jove, but that Miss West 
has a splendid figure.” Mrs. Vane replied with 
equal enthusiasm, ‘‘She has indeed; and she 
danced admirably,” Or if Harry remarked that 
‘“‘ Araminta Waters was decidedly the handsomest 
woman at Mrs. Morgan’s party.” Susie added, 
gently, ‘‘That rumor said she was as amiable 
and accomplished as she was handsome and fas- 
cinating.” By this sly way of fighting fire with 
fire, she had succeeded in extinguishing a half 
dozen glowing penchants in the bosom of her liege 
lord; while at the same time the uniform sweet- 
ness and amiability of her own conduct, could 
not fail to deepen the admiration and respect 
which Harry had possessed for her when he mar- 
ried her. 

So it went on for a year or two, and Susie 
found herself a mother. After that things seemed 
to mend a little, but baby’s charms soon lost 
their power, and Susie’s trial took another form. 
Her loving heart which was constantly, though 
quietly, watchful of Harry’s lightest movement, 
was wounded at its most sensitive point. Harry 
frequently left home without inviting her to 
accompany him, or even informing her of his 
destination. Much as her anxious fears were 


quietude in his manner all the morning, and she 
smiled a quiet smile to herself, as she stood 
before the mirror in her own room, arraying 
3 herself in her most becoming walking costume; 
’ for Mrs. Harry Vane was going out too. 

She fitted a dainty pair of gaiters to her pretty 
foot, and tightened the fastenings of her sweetest 
pair of kid gloves, put on her most bewitching 
bonnet, and then took the last glance in the 
mirror to assure herself that there wasn’t on all 
Broadway a sweeter or more captivating little 
woman than Mrs. Harry Vane. ‘He has good 
taste, at any rate,” she soliloquized, ‘and that is 
one consolation.” But the little half sigh which 
closed the sentence intimated that it wasn’t so 
very consoling after all. 

After her own toilet was completed, baby was 
dressed in his richest and most spotless robes, 
and Bridget was entrusted with the precious 
charge and bid to follow her mistress. Down 
; the street tripped the little lady, taking the 
shortest way to the foot of —— street, North 
River. There lay the steamer with flags flying, 
and whistle blowing, just ready to convey a band 
of happy excursionists down the bay. Mrs. 
Harry Vane tripped lightly over the gang-plank, 
; followed by Bridget and baby, and the next mo- 
ment it was withdrawn, and the gallant steamer 
with its gallant company was fairly under way. 
Mrs. Vane ascended leisurely to the promenade 
$ deck, and there, apparently very much to her 





startled by this new shadow upon her domestic : surprise, discovered Mr. Vane sitting in most 
peace, Susie had the discretion to say nothing, $ attentive proximity to a handsome and showy 
but yr apa to double her assiduity in win-$ : young lady, who was evidently quite the slave 
ning him to home pleasures. All her efforts ; of Mr. Vane’s fascinations. 
availed her little, however; at least one evening $ : “Why, good morning, Harry,” exclaimed Mrs. 
in the week he continued to spend away from : Vane, in her sweetest and most cordial tones; 
her, At first she was afraid he might be enter- ‘this is indeed a delightful surprise, I had not 
ing upon some course of dissipation, but careful } anticipated the pleasure of your company; after 
observation soon convinced her that whatever sin you went down town, I happened to notice the 
might be laid to his charge, the love of liquor } advertisement of the excursion, and baby has 
pon ng one; ge % oe ym an ingre- 3 N seemed so ailing lately, that I thought * might 
ient of nearly all forms of dissipation, she} do him good to take the salt air, so I ressed 
finally came to the conclusion, that as of old, his ; myself as quickly as possible and hurried down 
wandering, inconstant heart was straying after } here.” 
some new light of female beauty. It is possible | What could Mr. Harry Vane say in reply t0 
that at this juneture she may have taken her this most amiable and wife-like greeting? Mrs. 
cousin Walter into confidence. : Vane was not at a loss however to fill up the 
’ One esa es in July, _—. pres ot pause which his hesitation occasioned. 

n no hurry go down town. e linger “This lady is a friend of yours, I presumé, 
reading his newspaper after breakfast till nearly } ’ introduce me to her, Harry;” and turning to the 
nine o’clock, and then dressing himself carefully : ® lady, ««Mr. Vane’s circle of friends, previous @ 
in his handsomest suit of white linen, carelessly | our marriage, was so very extensive that I have 
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not-eyen yet made the acquaintance of all of {as if determined to do its part, was as sweet- 


‘ 
5 


them. I hope, however, to know them all in ; tempered as its mamma, and cooed and laughed, 
thecourse of time, for nothing gives me greater ; and spatted its hands, to the infinite delight of 
pleasure than to entertain Harry’s friends. Your } Miss Wentworth, who was, or pretended to be, 


name is ——? I didn’t quite understand.” 
, “Miss Wentworth,” replied the lady, bowing 


“Ah! yes, Miss Wentworth ; I do not recollect 
hearing Harry speak of you; but it is all the 
same; my memory is very treacherous, and in- 
deed he might have mentioned your name, casu- 
ally, you know, a dozen times; and still I might 
have forgotten it. But bless me! where is the 
baby? Bridget, come here.” 

Bridget answered the call: and placed the 
blue-eyed little wonder in the arms of its de- 
lighted mamma, 

“Mamma’s p’ecious ’ittle darling; was it 
warm? so it was; mamma will take off its ugly 
hat, so s’e will, There, does it see its pap-pa: 
there, s0 it does; and knows him too; precious 
angel. See, Miss Wentworth, see how well the 
little darling knows its father; and it isn’t four 
months old yet.” And Mrs, Vane danced the 
chubby, red-faced little thing up and down in 
Mr. Vane’s face, and asked enthusiastically, 

“Didn’t Miss Wentworth think he was just the 
image of his ‘pa?’ ” - 

There were several of Harry’s acquaintances 
on board, by whom the affair was thoroughly 
understood; and it was not long until the story 
passed from lip to lip, and smiles and titters, 
and jokes at poor Harry’s expense, circulated 
in every direction. Mr. Vane excused himself 
88 speedily as possible from the society of the 
ladies, and walked moodily below to the stern 
of the boat, and there stood contemplating the 
fast receding shores of Manhattan. ‘What the 
devil am I to do?” he soliloquized; ‘to blow out 
at her like the devil, as I would like to, would 
only raise a row and circulate the story; and I 
can’t get rid of her, for the boat won’t put back, 
I suppose, on my account. Gad! if the water 
wasn’t so infernal hot, I’d drown myself. To 
bring that red-faced little imp along too. It is 
& pretty child enough though; of course, it 
couldn’t be anything else and be my child; and 
she looks deuced pretty herself, too, to-day. 
She’s a vast deal prettier than Madge Went- 
worth ever was—the baggage. If I ever get safe 
out of this scrape, catch me risking my reputa- 
tion for another bold flirt like her.” 

Meanwhile Miss Wentworth, who possessed a 
deal of womanly tact in her way, had overcome, 
im ® measure, the embarrassment of her first 
meeting with Mrs. Vane, and had entered very 
sffably into conversation with her. The baby, 





exceedingly fond of pets. Mrs. Vane’s amiability 
was perfectly irresistible, and when Mr. Vane 
returned, he found the two ladies on the best 
possible terms 

When the dinner-bell rang, Mrs. Vane called 
to Bridget to take the baby, and rising, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Mr. Vane, give your arm to Miss 
Wentworth,” at the same time appropriating the 
other to her own use, ‘‘and we will hurry into 
dinner. This stiff breeze gives one such an ap- 
petite.” At dinner, Mrs. Vane’s first attentions 
were given to Miss Wentworth, and the least 
failure upon the part of Mr. Vane, who, to tell 
the truth, was a little absent-minded, to observe 
the wants of that young lady, as reprimanded 
by Mrs. Vane. 

‘*My dear, Miss Wentworth will take some 
more turkey; Harry dear, help Miss Wentworth 
to some of these delicious peas. Miss Went- 
worth, allow me to assist you to some of this 
sauce, I assure you it is delicious.” 

After dinner, the two ladies, with the baby, 
retired to the ladies’ cabin, and Harry enjoyed 
an hour’s immunity from the society of either. 
He retired aft to enjoy (!) his Havana. Let us 
hope that its fragrance served, in some measure, 
to calm his troubled mind. 

It was nearly dark when the boat arrived at 
the foot of —— street on her return. Harry 
called a carriage for the ladies, and directed the 
driver to No. — street, his own residence. 

‘‘Harry, my dear, how can you be so impo- 
lite? We must see Miss Wentworth home first 
by all means. She has been complaining of 
fatigue for these past two hours, and I must 
protest against her being driven a mile or two 
out of her way upon my account.” 

Harry was obliged to acquiesce, and Mrs. 
Vane had the satisfaction of leaving Miss Went- 
worth at her own door, and bidding her a most 
affectionate farewell, with the hope that she had 
enjoyed the day, and would experience no incon- 
venience from the fatigue it had occasioned her. 

Ten minutes later, Harry Vane was stretching 
his weary limbs upon a sofa in his own quiet 
parlor. Mrs. Vane bustled about and prepared 
a most delicious tea for her loving lord. At first 
his vexation betrayed him into a few unamiable 
remarks; but the real tenderness of Susie’s 
manner, as she handed him the smoking cup of 
Bohea upon the lounge, and soothed and petted 
away the headache which oppressed him, silenced 
his irritability, and won him back to good-humor. 
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Tigt was the last of Harry Vane’s wanderings. ; glance more eloquent than any speech, there was 
The name of Miss Wentworth was never men- } no allusion to his faults. 

tioned in his house; and save his penitent con-; Susie is grey-haired now, and her failing 
fession, made that night with his weary head; strength is supported by the tenderness of 
lying upon her bosom, ‘Susie, I have wronged ; grand-daughters; and it may be that to then 
you; will you forgive me?” To which her only $ she sometimes repeats the story of the wonay 
answer was the kiss of peace and trust, and a * WHO WOULDN'T BE JEALOUS. 





ASLEEP. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH MILLER. 


How sweetly do they rest! 
The children young and fair, 
To earth’s calm bosom pressed 
With almost mother’s care! 
Their couch is dark and cold, 
But they, with childish trust, 
With hands in prayerful fold, 
Sleep sweetly, “Dust to dust!” 


Ere sin their souls could stain; 
Or sorrow could become 

Aught but a senseless name, 
The Father called them home. 





Ere yet their tiny feet 
In Error’s path could stray, 
They trod, with footsteps» Avet, 
Along the shining way! 


So let them rest—the night 
Is dark to us-who wake; 
Who sleep till morning light 
See but the morning break! 
Let us in patience wait, ~ 
The morn shall surely come, 
We'll pass the pearly gate 
And dwell -vith them at home, 





“GATHER ROSE-BUDS WHILE YOU MAY.” 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Tu1s life to us is at best 

But a port in which to rest; 
Friends the truest early die, 
Hopes the fondest soonest fly; 
Summer blossoms soon decay; 
Gather rose-buds while you may.” 


Not for others toil and heap, 

But yourself the harvest reap; 

Lay not up a golden store 

To be spent when you’re no more; 
For Nature smiling, seems to say, 
“Gather rose-buds while you may.” 





Gather wisdom—truth sublime, 
Fit your soul with lofty rhyme; 
Pluck life’s flowers in their blocm, 
Exhaling all their sweet perfume; 
Bask at once in pleasure’s ray, 
“Gather rose-buds while you may.” 


Time is short, but unto those 

Who battle bravely with life’s wow— 
As time flies—to them ’tis given 

On his wings to fly to Heaven; 

Then let us cast all feats away, 

And “gather rose-buds while we may.” 





LIFE! 


WHAT I8 IT? 


BY MES. PIDSLEY. 


And we're “at our best estate,” 
Uncertain of a day. 

Life is like the op’ning bud, 
Or bloom upon the flower— 

The storm sweeps over them, and they 
Are blighted in an hour. 





THE TWO BROTHERS. 


BY SARAH HAMILTON, 


CHAPTER I. learned to covet—he loved and admired Herbert, 
Ir was @ pleasant, little, red-colored building, ; whose willing slave he had ever been. 

at the foot of a steep hill that towered up behind ; ‘* Herbert will make a stir in the world one of 
it, crowned at its summit with sugar maples, } these days,” Mr. Wellington would often remark 
whose broad branches lifted themselves proudly } to his wife, with a satisfied stamp of his foot, as 
up, showing through their thick foliage bright : he glanced at the studious child. ‘And now, 
patches of blue. Here, beneath the shelter of $ my little man,” turning to Eugene, ‘what will 
jagged rocks, blossomed the first wild flowers { you do, stay at home and raise steers and colts 


of spring, wakened into life by the sun’s early 
kisses, and the music of eolian strains—and 


for your old father?” 
The boy thus addressed would usually smile, 


here in this sequestered spot two brothers first 3droop his head, and go far off in the darkest 


saw the light of day. 

Herbert and Eugene Wellington were the only 
offspring of kind and indulgent parents—from 
‘infancy a marked difference existed between the 
two. Herbert, the eldest, was as beautiful and 
delicate as any little fairy, possessing regular 
features, a small, ruby mouth, and flaxen ring- 
lets that floated lightly over dimpled shoulders; 
his voice was peculiarly soft and sweet—with 


evident interest he caught the why and where- 
fore of all going on about him. Learning to 
him was nature—no effort. 

Eugene, two years his junior, was as different 


as one can well conceive. A short, thick figure, 
black hair, nearly as stiff as the tasseled pine; 
eyes large and staring, and at times full of the 
most intense mischief, with a skin as dark as 
any creole’s—nor did the contrast between the 
brothers end here. At play Eugene usually wore 
his cap wrong side before—trousers tucked up 





above his knees, while the soiled and torn upper } 


corner of the big room to whittle and muse by 
himself. There would be a stir and clatter way 
down deep in his bosom—a strange choking in 
his throat, he hardly knew why or for what— 
and his cheek would flush and warm, and his 
dark eyes beam with a troubled light, , 
Herbert, with his white fingers, would care- 
fully turn the leaves of the huge volume before 
him, his thoughts far off in the future, revelling 
in the golden dawn young ambition ever sees in 
its first bright dreams of greatness. Be careful, 
parent! such blossoms need the most intense 
watchfulness lest the one be dwarfed, made re- 
bellious, miserable—or the natural beauties of 
the other run to seed before maturity'comes, lest 


: he grows wise in his own conceit, selfish and 


weak. 

Years pass. The little Eugene no longer plays 
about the door-yard, he is off in the field, hard at 
work, day in and day out, good, honest Eugene. 

Herbert has become a fine scholar, better even 


garment told sad tales of climbed fences and falls ; than the village pedagogue. There he is seated 
innumerable — out-of-doors was his realm—a} in the front room of the red cottage, where the 
book he hated, and at the age of seven had ; mellow twilight steals in and kisses his smooth 


merely mastered his alphabet. 

It is needless for us to say who was the favorite. 
A father’s pride, a mother’s love centred on the 
eldest—and yet Eugene was not neglected. The 
very knowledge of the preference existing in 
their hearts, made them the more scrupulous in 
their attentions, Yet impatient exclamations 
Were continually ringing in the poor boy’s ears, 
he knew and felt the difference between the 
Caresses lavished upon his brother and those 
bestowed upon himself.. The first was a pouring 

of priceless jewels—th¢ second the mea- : 
sured payment due. But within Eugene’s bosom 
beat a warm and generous heart that had not yet } 


s 


g 





brow, now racked with thought; books, papers, 
manuscripts lie before him unheeded, he has 
pushed them impatiently back, and is now alone 
with his thoughts. Alone didI say? A slight 
form steals in and stands unnoticed by his side. 
‘‘What now, my son? Something is troubling 
you, I have been feeling it this long time, but 
you have been so silent, so reserved—is it well?” 
Her tones were broken and full of tenderness. 
‘‘Dear mother, forgive me, but I am very un- 
happy. I would be off and mingle in the world, 
be a man, no longer the dreaming youth—I 
would earn riches, mother, oh, the pleasure of 
pouring them at your feet, to see you aleey too.” 
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‘Herbert, labor is not degrading; love enno- 
bles all toil, I am content with my treasures.” 

‘*But, mother, you forget you and father are 
growing old; for years we have but barely lived, 
having, to be sure, the necessaries of life, but 
none of its luxuries; and as for Eugene,” the 
name was spoken with a slight contempt, not in- 
tended, ‘‘he’ll never be of much benefit.” 

“Oh! Herbert,” interrupted his mother, ‘Eu- 
gone has paid half of your school bills. I know 
the sum was small, but your father would have 
been unable to have raised it alone.” 

‘¢Well, well, never mind that, I calculate to 
return every dollar with interest; but as I was 
saying, I must away, I can live cooped up here 
no longer, the very atmosphere chokes, stifles 
me. I long to sail with the crowd, to be myself 
one of the sweeping waves; oh, mother, say that 
you are willing.” 

A gréat, black shadow stands in the doorway, 
@ brown, earnest face enters and takes a seat 
lose by the student. ; 

‘“*Herbert, dear Herbert, do not leave us. 
These hands,” and the broad palms crossed each 
other, ‘“are strong, governed by a willing mind; 
a heart, dear brother, big with love for you. 
These arms have carried you years ago over 
rough places, they shall still shield you from the 
rougher world. Oh, stay, for their sake if not 
for mine!” 

“Eugene, I have said my name shall not fade 
in obscurity; once my dreams wore a different 
coloring, now I am ambitious for wealth ; money 
gives one power, raises the meanest—what may 
it not do for me? Yes, the world shall yet hear 
' from me, mark that, if not as the talented, then 
as the rich Mr. Wellington.” 

“And will you, Herbert, leave Amy? Poor, 
patient Amy?” 

“What a fool you are! Do you suppose I will 
ever wed a blind girl? Need enough of my seek- 
ing a fortune if that was the case.” 

Now the crimson sprang fearfally to the 
younger brother’s face. Angry words would 
have burst forth with volcanic power but for 
the sake of another. 

“You once loved her, and she still cherishes 
the memory of other days. I know after that 
fearful affliction her sweet voice bid you seek 
another bride; but oh, my brother, it were cruel 
to leave the unfortunate—she is all alone—you 
were her——” ; 

“Hush !” said his companion, his lips growing 
whiter all the while, “what right, I ask, have 
you to interfere?” He looked up, Eugene was 
gone, his cye rested upon his mother, her thin 
face bowed upon her hands—for a moment it 





was raised to his, tear-stained. It touched the 
brightest spot in his nature—he knelt down by 
her side. : 

‘*Mother, dear mother, I will never leave 
home without your willing consent. Life would 
indeed be a blank without your smile.” Her 
hand was laid in his. 

“Go, my son, I feel now that it is best—poor 
Amy! poor, dear Amy! I had hoped—but no mat- 
ter, my weak heart knows not what to counsel, 
Do what you think is right,” and murmuring 9 
blessing as she pressed her lips to her proud 
boy’s brow, she arose, and with slow steps left 
the room. 

Herbert Wellington, weak Herbert! how deafly 
you turn from the better angel, who stands loy- 
ingly by your side, pleading passionately, plead- 
ing for the loved one. 

Amy Lee’s sweet name can never, never fade 
from your heart’s tablet, strive to forget her as 
you may. 


CHAPTER IL 
“Oh that love so vainly given, 
Which you slighted in your pride; 
It had been unto my bosom, 
More than all the 

E1cuTgen years had flitted over Amy Lee's 
head. In childhood she and the brothers had 
been playmates, and Herbert for long years had , 
called the fair girl his little wife. 

Two years before, when the death of her 
mother had left her bereft of all earthly connec- 
tions, he had whispered in her ear words of 
music, that made her hedrt beat with joy—she 
was not quite alone—there was one who would 
lead her gently through life to the brink of that 
hereafter, where waited the loved gone before. 

Her old nurse had persuaded her husband to 
purchase widow Lee’s cottage—and Amy was to 
have a home with them as long as she wished— 
oh, they were a happy couple, that old man and 
his wife, proud and happy with Amy—their dar- 
ling—to make the sunshine of their dwelling. 

But Amy could not bear to see her aged friends 
toiling, and she herself idle; all day would she 


$ ply her needle, sitting by one of the narrow 


windows—over which crept and clustered 8 
sturdy woodbine, shutting out the golden light 
that should have fallen upon her work; hours 
were stolen from sleep, that her studies might 
not be neglected—for his sake she could do any 
thing. Alas! a twilight came to give her warning 
of the darkness to follow, her precious eye-sight 
had been over-taxed—weakened. Long months 
passed slowly by, and the light of hope burat 
but dimly—it had fled—Amy Lee was blind. 
Why linger over the night that followed—@ 
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night with no stars? Poor Amy! shetriedtobear; ‘Are you happy, Eugene?” continued Amy, 
ap—but there were times when her heart sank § 3 as he returned and seated himself by her side. 
within her—for he, her heart’s idol, had proved $ ‘‘Happy! Why should I not be?” 
false—her quick ear had caught the discord in} “I don’t know, I am sure; only it seems some- 
his voice, and calmly she bade him farewell, and $ * times so strange that any one can be glad. Did 
besought him to seek a more fitting companion, you know my world was covered witha black 
tocheer the upward way of his life. It was a pall, that my future wears no ‘silver livery? 
bitter trial—none but the racked heart, weeping I can think how easy it would be 
over its shattered treasures, can know how bitter. : ‘To lie down like a tired child 
life’s goblet is brimming with such, and many } And dream away this life of care,’ 
who unwillingly quaff the cup to its dregs learn but oh! to live—to know how to live.” 
tobless the draught that carries with it joy on: ‘Don’t, don’t, dear Amy—here! take these—I 
the wings of the future. : had nearly forgotten them. Does not the fra- 
Early morning, and Herbert Wellington was ; grance of their soft leaves send one little ray of 
leaving his country home, for a life in the city. light to your heart? Oh, Amy, you may yet look 
Bugene had walked with him to the village, half $ sup at the blue my: We will still hope. God 
a mile distant, had held his hand in his own $ never forsakes us.’ 
tight grasp—had uttered the ‘good bye;’ *—and § : «fis not that, good Eugene—not the loss 
new, slowly with bowed head, was retracing his ; S of eyesight that I so much deplore. But theloss 
steps—a rustle by his side—a faint foot-fall, and } of something far more valuable—faith in the love 
Amy Lee’s silvery voice arouses him—‘‘ Eugene, § ’ of one, dearer to me than life; the fading of that 
isit you? I thought it must be by your step— bright dream brings a night indeed, for my soul 
so sure and strong—I should know it anywhere, walks in darkness. Oh, why did he not come just 
but tell me, has he—has your brother gone?” once more—this last morning? But I—what was 
Eugene started. How came she there and; £1 talking about? It is so chilly here—home— 
alone? ‘‘Amy—RMiss Lee ?” : take me home.” 
“Call me Amy, that is best. I always hear: A death-like paleness stole over her counten- 
my mother’s dear tones echoed in the name!” : ance, the white fingers convulsively clutched the 
Her companion paused ; he saw her weak, and $ frail violets, and Amy Lee had lost herself in 
trembling from the over exertion of her long S sweet unconsciousness. 
walk. He dared not question her why she came,; Eugene lifted the slight form in his arms; for 
but, seeing her agitation, with ready tact, strove $ 8 moment he staggered, not with the weight of 
toturn her thoughts in a different direction. < his burden—he could carry the frail girl as 
“Do you like violets, Amy? there are some } easily as an infant; but pent up emotions, long 
beautiful ones growing here, close by the way ; $ slumbering beneath a calm exterior, for a 
side; you look tired—come and rest beneath this g moment obtained the mastery—his lips touched 
beech; my coat will make a nice seat; there!— {the pale brow. Howdared he? And gathering 
are you comfortable? now, which will you have— ; strength with the thought, he soon reached her 
blue or white?” home. Restoratives were immediately applied, 
“Blue or white,” repeated Amy, dreamingly— : but all to no purpose—and Eugene hurriedly 
“white is hope’s color—and the blue wear the $ § departed for a physician. 
hue ef heaven ;” and then, as if suddenly recol-} A long sickness followed—we will not call it 
lecting herself: “Gather me both! I always; painful, for forgetfulness shut out all the un- 
loved violets, and you, Eugene, used to gather § pleasant present—it was the awakening—the 
them for me years and years ago. Do you re-$ : slong convalescence—that was painful. Eugene 
member down by the brook there, how beautiful : came each day to inquire after the invalid, his 
it was? the tall, straight poplars just above the ; kind voice, modulated to a sick room murmur, 
bridge, the bending willows that kissed its ; soon came to be very grateful to the weary girl 
banks, the golden buttercups and dandelions. $ ; As she grew better, he would talk to her for long 
Oh, Eugene! It seems as if I would willingly ; heme, but never of himself. His mind seemed 
shut my eyes, if I might only look on that sweet 3 overrunning with the most beautiful conceptions ; 
spot once more,” N § he lived, as it were, in an ideal world, of which 
The tears fell thick and fast while she spoke, } 3 * she alone possessed the magic key. His had been 
but she saw them not—neither the trembling } a strong inner life—outwardly, it had been calm 
hand. Qh, had he ever forgotten ?—was not the ; and beautiful—but it wanted the warm light and 
memory of those happy hours far back in the } 3 delicate coloring that was now making it whole. 
Past, shrined in his heart never to be givenup? 3} The blind girl was perusing, with her soul’s keen 
Vou. XXXIII.—12 
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vision, a new volume—what did she find? The § § present, when the trying moment came. Her 
well kept secret of long years, love, earnest, } * hand lay in his. ‘Oh! if it should be dark, Ry. 
pure, refined—sympathy, strong and deep— gene, yes—I will be calm.” Now the bandage 
honesty—nobility, the impress of a God. This was removed—and uttering a joyful cry—«] 
she read with her spirit’s eye—but both were } see, I see, thank God!”—she threw herself in her 
silent. } uncle’s arms. 
; We will now return to Herbert. He had been 
CHAPTER III. ; very fortunate on his immediate arrival at the 
“Dogs widow Lee live here?” asked a silver- } city, in securing a vacancy as under clerk in the 
haired man, pausing before Mr. Wellington’s door. { rich wholesale establishment of Mr. Emery. He 
“Widow Lee?” repeated Eugene, regarding } felt that his greatest chance of success lay ina 
the stranger with much interest; ‘widow Lee $ close application to business, making his en. 
sleeps yonder—she has lain there four years!” $ ployer’s interest his own. For five years he 
The old man leant heavily upon his cane, his $ labored assiduously, and was then rewarded by 
soft, clear eyes filled with tears. ‘Isabel, dear {an offer of partnership, which was at once ac- 
Isabel! is she indeed gone? Did she leave any cepted. He seldom went home, and when he did, 
children?” $ his visits were short and unsatisfying. True, 
“Yes, a daughter, sir; shall I show you the; his mother greeted him with the old love, the 
way? I think you must be some friend of the $ g : father with evident pride, Eugene kindly, and 
family!” ; yet Herbert thought he had grown reserved. He 
“The child’s uncle,—only the child’s uncle.” § § could not understand the growth of that self-re- 


Eugene grasped his hand. 
“Can it be possible? Tell me, are you Mrs. 
Lee’s brother, Captain Maynard, that was 


N spect that placed him on an equality with him- 
$self. What right had he, his plain, countryfied 
: brother, to wear so becoming an article as pride? 


reported ship-wrecked years ago?” 

‘The very same—saved by a merciful provi- 
dence. But I would see my niece. Oh! to have one 
to love, one of your own blood! I feared they 
were all gone.” 

“List!” said his companion. ‘That is Amy; 
no singing bird makes melody so sweet—it 
seems as if the poetry that once shone in her 
eyes, now warbled in her voice. Amy is blind— 
Captain Maynard—blind.” 

The old man held her in his tight embrace, 
sat her down on his knee, gazed long and ¢ ton, late one morning, as he entered his brother's 
earnestly in her face, stroked her silver ring- } room, he had come to the city the day before; 
lets, while her old nurse related the particulars } ‘I forgot to hand it to you last night.” Herbert 
of her blindness—and shed bitter tears that one $ read the note, and impatiently threw it down on 
so beautiful, so good as he knew, that his dear the table. 
sister’s child must be, should thus early be called “‘What is it?” said Eugene. 
upon to bear so great a trial. $ Oh, nothing; some religious tract, I believe, 

“Please don’t weep!” said Amy, putting her $ ; the old man is begging; don’t come it over me 
white arms about his neck, and drawing his face ; though—my time is far too precious to be hunt- 
close down to her own soft cheek. ‘I am} ing up such things.” 
learning to be very happy.” Eugene picked it up, glanced at the title of 

He dared not utter his hopes—but -he felt} the book mentioned, carefully jotted it down in 
sanguine that something might yet be done to * his mind; he was not rich, but he had enough 
restore the lost eyesight. g to gratify his father when he expressed 4 wish 

He was wealthy, she was his all. The best § for so trifling a thing. His eye fell on a card. 
skill in the country should be put to the test. «What i is this, an invitation to Mr. M——’s? I 

Amy Lee’s life seemed brightening. Dr. M——, } have one, too—met the gentleman last night, and 
a distinguished oculist, had seen her, and ex- ; he insisted on my being present.” 
pressed his opinion, without a doubt, that all § “You!” said Herbert, regarding him for § 
might be as they fondly hoped. ; moment in blank surprise; and then added with 

It would take time, much care, and great }a smile, ‘It must be a mistake—he is 9 new 
patience. Amy requested that Eugene might be } comer—no doubt he took you for me—namet ge 


Amy Lee’s name was never mentioned, though 

er presence was missed everywhere. He merely 

ard she had left her old home, he inquired no 
rther. 

Many fair ladies smiled upon him. Why should 
they not? He was young, talented, with the fairest 
prospects. None suited his fastidious taste. 

There were times when a girlish form tripped 
smilingly before him, but he shut the vision out, 
vainly seeking in the big world its counterpart. 

“A letter from home,” said Eugene Welling- 
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mixed up, you see—Mr. Herbert Wellington in- ‘Herbert! was it an echo of the past? I 
stead of Eugene.” have heard you through—I have waited for this 
“] think not—at any rate I shall go. They } hour—I felt it would come—I know you love me 
say his niece is very lovely; I ardently admire a N fondly ; well, it is no idle fancy, from my heart 
beautiful face, and could not forego so rare an $ SI pity you—but tell me, have you never loved 
opportunity of making her acquaintance.” N S another? You hesitate to reply—gaze upon my 
“Why, Eugene, don’t make a fool of yourself. 3 features. Have you forgotten the poor blind 
You never were in fashionable society in your: girl? Herbert, this is Amy Lee’s answer.” The 
life—if you have no regard for yourself, I think § door softly opens, Eugene advances, and with 
you might have a little forme. But why am I Shim a clergyman. Her uncle takes her hand, 
soearnest? I know you were but in jest.” and with low words places it in that of the noble- 
There was a strange light in Eugene’s eyes as } hearted man by her side. They have promised 
he answered, but his brother was just then too } to love and cherish; the holy benediction is pro- 
preoccupied in his own thoughts to notice it. } nounced ere Herbert Wellington recovers suffi- 
He bid him ‘‘good morning, hoped he would } ciently to comprehend it all. 
spend an agreeable evening,” and went out to «Lost, fost!” he murmured, between his closed 
hynt up the new book for his father. teeth, and catching his hat was soon far down 
Herbert prepared for the party at an unusual ; the street, at his own hotel, in his own room. 
early hour, and with the greatest care. Every- 3 There to meditate at leisure on the charms of 
where did he hear praises of the fair Miss May- } one lost to him forever. 
nard. What was his surprise upon being intro- Herbert Wellington lived a mean, selfish life, 
duced to his fair hostess, to see sitting close by } his coffers bursting with treasure. His own 
her side, in earnest conversation with one of the 3 heart barren, oh, how barren! no second leve 
belles of the season, Eugene. That first look, it } came to break up its ice-encrusted surface. 
startled him—the same sunny eyes—the same} Eugene vainly sought a reconciliation. He 
sweet voice, so like, and yet so much more beau- 3 would not even look upon him. 
tiful. And Amy, was she happy? Go and ask yon- 
Need we say his heart at once bowed. The $ der fair mother, who smiles upon the darling in 
time came when he was a frequent and appa-$ her arms. Look upon her radiant face, and then 
rently a welcome visitor at the Maynards. The } ask—is she happy? 
hour came when, with passionate outpourings of 3 Oh! a generous heart—a noble, gerierous heart 
an overflowing heart, he besought the fair lady’s is better, far better than beauty or riches. The 
hand. She listened to his words calmly, un- 3 one fadeth—the other fleeth; but goodness is 
moved. immortal. 
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BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Tar flowerets I cherished 
Are withered and sere, 
The hopes are all perished 

That once were so dear. 
Only sorrow and sadness 
Abide in my breast, 
And my heart is so weary 
It longeth for rest. 


The faith that I trusted 
Has fled like a dream, 
And has vanished like vapors 
That mantle the stream ; 
For she loves me no longer, 
She’s broken each vow, 
And has chosen another 
To smile upon now. 


T’ve seen her beside him, 
Her hand in his own, 

And she listened with pleasure 
To catch his low tone, 


And I saw how she struggled 
To hide her deep sighs, 

As her glances stole upward 
To meet his dark eyes. 


I loved her so dearly! 
Her love was my life, 

It strengthened my spirit 
To meet every strife: 

And it filled my glad bosom 
With music and song, 

And scattered sweet fragrance 
My pathway along. 


Her love was the flower ‘ 
That breathed its perfume 
Around my existence, 
And freed it from gloom. 
But she loves me no longer, 
My hopes are all fled, 
And my sad heart is longing 
To sleep with the dead. 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Ir was a day in the latter part of November. : baby face of little Charley mirrored forth th: 
Early the previous night, the snow had com- 3 sadness of his elders. For the space of a fey 
menced falling; and the morning sky as piled { minutes there was silence, then the lady spoke, 
with dense, vapory clouds of a dun, hueless grey. “Must you go to-night, William?” 

Big drops of rain fell sulkily from the dismal § The young man arose, and coming round t) 
drapery overhead; and the snow, which had 8 the side of his wife, drew her head down on his 
found the earth in a winding sheet of spotless } 3 shoulder, and kissing the fair, upturned broy 
white, was rapidly becoming transmuted into an : very tenderly, he replied, 

amber-colored mass of muddy water. s ‘Yes, dear Lina; I must go, or lose my place, 

Anon, the rain came faster and more angrily. $ which is a very profitable one, you know. But 
The upland streams were swollen—the little rills } somehow, Lina, you don’t know how I hav 
became mad rivers, and overflowing the banks $ dreaded this evening’s work—hush! hush! dar. 
inundated the lowlands, and covered with a ling!” he added, as the poor wife’s tears burst 
murky pool the broad slope cf the ivtervales. Sout afresh, ‘‘it’s only an idle superstition of 

In the mountmn regions of New Hampshire, 3 3 mine! There is no actual danger! The roadis 
the scene baffled description; thoze only who } firmly graded, and all was well when we rm 
have lived in the shadow of these everlasting $ over the rails at eleven o’clock. We shall do 
hills can imagine it. He who has locked upon 3 bravely, I dare say!” 
the ruins of the ill-fated “Willey House,” and; “William!” and the white arms tightened their 
drawn in his mind a vivid picture of that awful § S clasp about his neck, ‘don’t, don’t go! Better 
night when the ‘mountains moved from their $ lose everything than your life! When you get 
places,” can form a faint idea of it } back to Cliveville, go to the agent and tell him 

Still the rain fell; the giant trees were torn ; you cannot run the engine back to-night; itis 
from their frail hold upon the precipices, and $ not the downward trip that I fear, it will not be 
drawn by the resistless waters into the channels ; night then, but the return! Oh, Willie, through 
of the rivers. Horses, cattles, human habita- 3 all the horrid darkness which will be sure 
tions even, were swept away to swell the mighty ; settle down as soon as sunset! Don’t go!” 
avalanche. The roar of the accumulated waters The young man was strongly agitated during 
was like distant thunder; and the wild, hollow } his wife’s appeal, but when she ceased, he drew 
voice of the wind made the day still more ter- } himself up, and made a powerful effort to be 
rible! calm. 

At the Northern terminus of one of our great} ‘Cheer up, cheer up, dear wife; it’s only 
railway thoroughfares, the flood was absolutely : little while, and then I shall be back at home 
frightful! Bridges were torn up and borne away; 3 again!” He took out his watch and glancing # 
barns and hayricks became miniature arks—and : the dial, continued, ‘It is four o’clock now, and 
the solid ground was gullied and washed to an $ ;at nine we shall be back—only a few hours, 
extent unknown in that region. ’ Lina; so cheer up, and have a good fire, and 8 

Within a pleasant cottage in the little hamlet ; cup of hot tea ready against my return, for I 
of A——, around a cheerful fire, were gathered § $ shall be cold and wet!” 

a beautiful group—beautiful in their loving faces } 3 He arose, put on his overcoat, cast one it- 
and attitudes of perfect affection. But their } tense, yearning look at his children, and went 
happy countenances were shadowed now, as by ; out, followed closely by his wife. In the entry, 
some unwelcome foreboding; and the dark eyes 3 She held out his arms to her, and for a moment 
of the wife and mother sought the troubled face : > he kept her close to his breast—then unloosing 
of her husband with a glance of mingled entreaty : : her, and leaving a passionate kiss upon her fore 
and indecision. $ : head, he tore himself away. Far off, on the hill 

Three children, of the respective ages of eight, $ : * above the village, he waved his hand in farewell 
sx, and two years, sat between their parents; ‘ ; and was lost to view. 
noble, — boys they were; and the rosy,} ‘God in heaven protect him!” burst from the 
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lips nie Lina, as she closed the door against the } § light but a few inches—all beyond was black 
rushing blasts, and returned to the warm hearth- $ S chaos! 
stone and her precious children. ; Slowly, and with great care, Mayfield drove 
William Mayfield was the head engineer on$on. ‘Five Roads” Station was passed; the 
the M—— railway, and his liberal salary enabled : lights of Dorset and Litchfield flew by like the 
him to support comfortably his little family. He : torches of spirits, and the train plunged into 
could not account, on this particular day, forthe a dense forest known as Whitehall. At the 
repugnance he felt to running his train back to} farther outskirts of this forest ran a deep and 
the city—the sensation which pervaded him was 3 narrow river intersecting the railway, and pass- 
both new and strange. He knew well that the 3 ing beneath it through an arched stone culvert. 
track, which was laid through a region of hills $ Mayfield reduced steam, and the trusty fireman 
sad rivers, was in many places overflown, and ; and his assistant wound up the brakes. ‘Little 
that the incessant beating of the water was dan- } Falls” Crossing was reached, Mayfield blew the 
gerous to the foundation of the road. He had 3 whistle ; in a few moments they would be upon 
spoken to the sub-agent of the doubtfal propriety { the bridge. With straining eyes, Mayfield sought 
of going over the rails without previous exami- § S to pierce the gloom; the dim light of the great 
nation, but that gentleman had laughed at his $ ; lamp flickered for a second over the boiling 
nisgiving, and ordered him to start the train at § ; waters—a rumbling as if the solid earth was 
the usual hour. In obedience to this command, ‘rent in twain—a crash—a plunge—and that 
the cars were set in motion at precisely half } freight of human souls hung suspended between 
past four. The rain still fell heavily, and as time and eternity! 
the locomotive sped on, the engineer saw with; The bridge had been swept away, and the ill- 


direful foreboding the swelling and boiling of 3 starred locomotive had plunged headlong into the 
ihe water about the narrow stone bridges, and ‘ yawning abyss! Oh, the horror of those brief 
against ‘the dizzy embankments on which the : moments between the plunge, and the return of 
track was laid. At length the terminus was $ realization to’ the terror-frozen passengers! The 
reached in safety. It was then six o’clock. Deep ; lights were extinguished in the fall, and the oc- 


darkness had set in, and the rain drizzled mourn- } cupants of the cars, although uninjured, were in 
fully from the leaden sky. 3 a state bordering on distraction. The conduc- 
Mr. Mayfield immediately sought the head g tor, who was an intrepid young fellow, seized 
agent, and reported to him the state of the line. } the fragments of a broken settee, and burst open 
The man of wealth and power, seated in his ; a window. No sooner had this been effected, 
velyet-cushioned easy-chair before a glowing ; than he sprang through the opening, and luckily 
grate, laughed at the engineer’s representations. $ struck the ground with his fect. The lower 
“Nonsense, Mayfield! What has happened to brakeman joined him with a lantern, which for- 
you? The train must run over the road to-night, $ tunately had been kept burning, and the word 
whether or no! You either keep your station § which burst simultaneously from each was, 
this evening, or renounce it forever! As you } $ Mayfield?” . 
please!” and the gentleman returned to his} <I have called him, but received no answer!” 
paper, said the brakeman, while the cold pallor deepened 
There was a struggle in Mayfield’s breast. {on his stern, grieved face. Mayfield was his 
His situation was a lucrative one;‘ his wife had $ cousin. 
been raised in luxury; turned out of business on 3 Snatching the lantern from the palsied hand 
one road would effectually prevent his being $ of his companion, the brave conductor hurried 
employed on another. He rose slowly to his feet. : forward. He passed the fearful chasm on the 
“I will go,” he said, “and on you rests the § 3 overturned body of a freight car, and at length 
responsibility !” 3 reached the locomotive. Down an embankment 
The Eastern train, which connects at Clive- S of forty-five feet, it lay, buried in water! 
Ville with the trains over the M road, was 3 There was a dwelling house near by, and the 
detained by the bad weather a considerable time, } inhabitants, alarmed by the singular noise, has- 
and it was near eight o’elock when Mayfield’s ; Stened to the spot with lanterns. Messengers 
train started. The night was black as Erebus. $ 3 were immediately despatched to the neighboring 
No human eye could discern the line of the 3 houses for aid, and the whole vicinity was soon 
horizon—the sky was inky as the earth! The: ; alive with men, women and children, flocking to 
rain had, in a measure, abated, but a thick fog the scene of the catastrophe. 
taveloped everything. The great polished ‘re- The passengers were released from their horrid 
flector,” on the front of the engine, cast a confinement ; and with depressed spirits, the men 
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set to work to reduce the water about the en-¢ young conductor brushed the moisture from his 
gine. At the end of two hours of hard labor, a $ eyes—hesitated a moment, and then said, 
trench had been cut through the gravel, and the ‘Yes, it must be done! I will tell her, butit 
mad waters rushed in. Fifteen minutes served $ will break her heart ; poor thing!” 
to reveal to the eyes of the anxious gazers the: A horse was procured from a farm-house neg 
overturned engine—a mere wreck, broken and} by, and Mr. Selwyn set out. The distance tp 
mutilated. A , was about fifteen miles; and through 
‘* Who will descend with me?” asked the con- } the darkness and horror of the night he spurred 
ductor, Mr. Selwyn, preparing to go down. } on. 
Mayfield’s cousin, and a young farmer, stepped The lights of A broke on his view— 
forward. Slowly and cautiously, for the bank ; Mayfield’s house appeared, the bright glow of a 
of sand and gravel so long tortured by the flood, 3 cheerful fire beaming out through the gloom 
was but a precarious foot-hold, they proceeded, ; With hesitating step, Selwyn approached the door, 
and at last reached the bottom. The slight noise of his footsteps reached the 
The labor ef a few moments exhumed the en- 3 listening ears within; the door flew open, ands 
gine-house from the heaps of broken machinery, 3 pair of soft, warm arms fell around his neck, 
and the waste rubbish of the channel. Mr. Sel- “Oh, Willie! Willie! God be thanked! You 
wyn pried open the door. don’t know how I have suffered this dreadful 
“Poor Mayfield! Wretched Lina!” he ex-3 night!” 
claimed, passing his hand over the body of the} Mr. Selwyn unwound the clinging arms from 
engineer, whose faithful hand still grasped the ; his neck, and supported the half-fainting form 
safety-valve! True to his charge was William } into the house; and with every vestige of color 
Mayfield to the last! gone from his face, he said, ~ 
The fireman and his assistant were literally ‘“*Mrs. Mayfield, compose yourself, I have 
torn in pieces. much to say to you!” ' 
From appearances, it seemed that Mayfield “Great God! it is true! Willie is dead! I 
had lived for some time in this horrible charnel- 3 felt it! Mr. Selwyn,” and she clutched his arm 
house, for his flesh was still warm, and from the } with a gripe like iron—‘‘tell me the truth!” 
disarrangement of his apparel, those who saw ‘*Madam, I dare not deceive you—your hus- 
him were led to the conclusion that he had $ band is, I trust, in heaven!” 
striven hard to free himself from the jaws of : Shall I speak of the scene which followed! 
Death ! No, no! my pen would be powerless! Let the 
He had doubtless heard the spades of his ; curtain of night and gloom fall over it. 
friends as they worked to reach his place of con-; Lina Mayfield still lives—a pale, grief-stricken 
finement—maybe, he had even understood their woman! The light of happiness has fled forever 
conversation as they toiled! If so, who can; from her eyes, and the shadow of a life-agony 
imagine the agony of that soul’s feelings ? : has stolen the roses from her cheek. Silver 
The dead bodies were taken out, and laid side : mingles with the brown of her tresses, and her 
by side, on the rough embankment; and eyes, 3 ringing laughter is hushed. 
which were strangers to weeping, dropt silent } Day after day, to the noisy factory goes this 
tears over them. : devoted mother, to earn in the dust and gloom, 
At length a by-stander broke the oppressive : the paltry sum which clothes and educates her 
silence. fatherless children. She is striving to bring 
«Who will tell his wife?” he asked, indica-{ them ‘up good men; and if the example of 4 
ting poor Mayfield with a nod of the head. : woman, purified by affection, can affect their 
Every eye sought the face of Mr. Selwyn. The $ future lives, then will her object be attained. 
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BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Tug rose, that will not bloom in mine, 
Tl strive in others’ paths to plant. 
Oh! God, from all self-pleasing, grant 

I free may stand at duty’s shrine. 


Father! I know full well for me 
This life’s dim hours are on the wane. 


Oh! may I not have lived in vain, 
But may some heart the richer be. 


If I have shed a single ray 

Upon a path all dark before, 

It is enough; I ask no more. 
Thankful my soul shall pass away. 
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THE SCARBOROUGHS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. : “If my name was only a prettier one,” said 

lirrte baby Scarborough was a beauty and 3 : the old lady, the color coming into her pale face; 
a darling. Her mother told her so ten times $ S «but, as it is, I never say anything to any of 
every day, sitting to nurse her, to play with the : them about naming their girls forme. If any 
dimpled hand, to watch how sleep, like the soft § of them, however, can get over their dislike of 
shadow of an angel’s wing, crept over her; told § the name so far as to give it to one of their little 
her so, going about her household ways, forever ; girls, I shall be gratified. My mother gave me 
turning her eyes on baby; if she slept, to see ; the name. I didn’t like it—I never liked it until 
how peaceful and holy was her sleep; if rar gs’ she died.” 
waked, to see what a cunning, graceful, blessed ‘IT can understand that, mother, very well,” 
darling she was, going through one little baby {replied Ellen, her tears rising. For Ellen’s 
trick after another—such as playing with the $ mother too was gone; and she knew how every 
busy fingers, tossing the busy arms, puckering S association that linked her to her memory, be- 
and screwing the busy mouth, trying, oh, above , came each year a tenderer, more cherished thing 
all, to see her push and drive, and go out of ; to her. Ellen paused a little to watch baby, to 
patience at last, pushing and driving, and work- ? 3 see how the droll thing was tugging to get her 
ing to get the plumpest, prettiest of all created { whole little fist into her mouth. ‘She’s grand- 
fists, into the sweetest, blessedest of all created } ma’am’s baby, any way, let her name be what it 
ribs. Of all baby’s tricks, this was queerest, will,” added she, still looking at baby. ‘‘Isn’t 
foolishest, most earnest and persistent, in baby, } she, grandma’am?” looking up to grandma’am 
most downright amusing and beautiful (beauti-$ now, and laughing at the way baby pushed and 
ful, for all baby made such grimaces, the dar- ; drove the little fist. 
ling!) to see. ‘Yes, she shall be grandma’am’s baby,” re- 

Mrs. Ellen Scarborough, the young mother, § , ’ plied the old lady. ‘Her father was grand- 
was not strong yet. She had only been down $ ma’am’s baby; and is to this day, for that matter. 
stairs a month or so; and her face was delicate ; I don’t suppose he was or is so much better than 
yet as pearl; wore yet the Madonna look, in ; Moses; but he has some way always been dif- 
which, oh! so much new-born love and joy and $ ferent to me. And,” looking over to baby, “he 
solemn awe, were mingled. 3 certainly is as good a man as any baby in this 

One day she sat beside baby’s cradle making whole world has got for her father.” <A light 
repairs in her husband Charley’s wristband; and $ broke over Ellen’s face, hearing praise like this 
grandma’am Scarborough, who lived with an-;for baby’s father. Then, also, in a moment 
other of her sons, at the large homestead near, $ came the shade to soften it; and there they were 
sat close by a window, darning fine white stock- 3 together, in her heart, on her fair, young face— 
ings for Ellen, and coarse white stockings for $ the pride, the tenderness, the joy of holding two 
Charley. They talked, grandma’am out of the $ such treasures, the awe lest she should not faith- 
wisdom that had come of her long experience, ; fully and wisely meet: the responsibilities of her 
Ellen out of appreciation of the wisdom and her 3 life; lest God should see fit, some day, to take 
need of being enlightened and profited by it, of 3 ‘child or husband, or both child and husband, 
What it was hest to do under such and such cir- home to Himself, leaving her to make out a 
cumstances, to make one’s housekeeping suc-$ weary pilgrimage alone. Then came a feeling of 
cessful; of the various ways in which one must : } trust in God, of deep-seated peact and strength, 
manage, with a baby, ‘‘especially with a baby,” : so that again she could look at baby and laugh 
this was the phrase oftenest coming in; and, } at her, albeit with tears trembling still on her 
always when it came, Ellen looked from her ; lids. 
Work to her baby; always, when she looked, her 3 g 
eyes softened with the new expression of love, : CHAPTER II. 
joy and solemn awe. Pretty soon they talked § ° Granpma’am had gone, Charley had come, 
of a name for baby. > baby in her comfortable night-gown x sleeping 
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on Ellen’s lap; and Ellen, with her eyes on her account of it, as I have seen my sister Esther on 
husband’s face, sat telling him what a good little 3 account, of hers.” Another pause, after which 
thing baby had been, all the afternoon; what a; he added, with tones a little more animated, 
dear little thing she always was; how “Mother” ; ‘But if she can have her mother’s good, excel- 
thought she was the best baby she had ever seen, lent common sense.” 
much as she knew about babies. : «Above all,” interposed Ellen, “if she can 

Yes, Charley knew. He had known from the } have her father’s good, excellent, generous heart, 
beginning, what a comfort baby would be to if she can understand how we love mother, and 
them; how good it would be for them both, 3 what reason we have to love her, and to wish to 
having a little creature like that in the house. § give her this great pleasure now when her life 
He had foreseen that their baby, whenever they $ is fading, if we could be sure of this!” Here 
had one, would be mother’s favorite; for he had 3 there was another pause, in which both Charley 
always been. He did not know why, he was$and Ellen saw baby dimly, for the tears that 
sure. Moses, as the oldest of the children, when $ glimmered on their eyelids. Then Ellen added, 
their father died, had always been a hard worker, 3 speaking with great seriousness, ‘I think we 
a careful, prudent man; kind to his mother, one } had better name her Patience. If she grows up 
of the best of men. And he—why he (Charley $a good, affectionate, right-minded girl,” (now 
himself, that is) had always meant to do his’ Ellen’s tears dropped silently on the little hand 
best, but then he couldn’t see that he had done: and arm that lay between baby and her,) “she 
any great things, after all. How Ellen’s eyes 3 will feel that we had good reasons for giving 
kindled here, looking in the generous, open face! ; her the name. If she does not think it a pretty 
how every ray went to his heart and thrilled it § name of itself, she will be above caring for it, 
with a strong sense of love, and of the welling ; under the circumstances. If we let her under- 
comforts of life! He fondled baby’s hand a little § stand it all, she will love the name, for the sake 
closer in his own. He bent his head a little {of this hour, when, with tears and prayers, we 
nearer—it needed to come only a little nearer give it to her.” Ellen was quite shaken, so thy 
Ellen, that he might kiss her dear, pale cheek, her husband took her head closer and closer te 
calling her his blessed Ellen, his blessed wife, { his breast; for she was weak as yet; and besides, 
mother of their blessed baby. plainly as she ever saw baby in her lap, when 

‘Mother would like to have us name baby for } there were no tears to blind her, she saw now 
her,” said Ellen, after awhile. ‘She says she S two vividly contrasted pictures. In each, baby 
has never asked it of any of the children, because } was a woman, in the freshness and vigor of early 
it is such a homely name; but that, if any of us ; life. In one she was an imperious, hot-blooded 
do master our dislike of it so far as to give it § } woman—such as she remembered Charley’s sister 
willingly to one of our little girls, she will be : Esther to have been before old Esquire Houston 
gratified. And she looked as though she hoped} married her and took her off South—saw her 
almost with trembling—she wants it so much— railing at her name, in a fit of pouting and anger; 
that we will name our baby for her.” ’ saw her tearful and unreasonable toward herself, 

“Well, I don’t know why we shouldn’t,” said } toward her dearer self, her husband, the father 
Charley. ‘I, for one, should have no dislike to ; of her child; saw her hating the memory of the 
the name to master, if she wants it so much.” ; excellent old grandmother, through whom the 

“The very thing I was on the point of saying name came to her. In the other picture, she 
to mother!” said Killen. ‘I thought then, when § saw her gentle and sweet, beaming in the martyr 
she was talking about it, that I should love to ; spirit that smiles, that goes diligently about its 
do it. I was going to tell her so; but something } duties, that takes up patiently all its burdens, 
said to me that perhaps you went’ like the $ heavy as well as light, counting them all as holy 
name; that perhaps baby wouldn’t when she: privileges—saw her in this picture, saw her ia 
grows up. And I thought I would wait until I} that; and this was why she was so shaken, lean- 
had spoken to you.” i ing on her husband’s breast; was why she bowed 

“Yes,” Charley said, speaking with the’ her head more and more, praying Him who had 
thoughtfulness Ellen’s words had induced. Then ; : power to do all things for their child, to keep 
there was a little pause, in which both kept their : her i in the hollow of His hand, as it were. And 
eyes on baby, in which Charley held the little § : that she turned from all to God and prayed, this 
hand perfectly still in his own. Then he said, ’ was why she soon grew so calm; soon had the 
his eyes still on baby, ‘‘If she should really dis- : 3 inward assurance, that, at any rate, all would 
like the name, loathe it, when she grows up, if} : go well with them; that, even if her child and 
we should see her vexed and ill-natured on} they, her parents, sinned and suffered here, 9 
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sin and suffer they would many a time in this; And she did. Mary was the girl to conceive 
life, it should only make them come the closer 3 all manner of beautiful plots and plans, the girl 
to God, after it, and cling the closer to Him, $ $ to put them into execution as well. And there 
finding safety in Him. This was what she and ; $ was no Pet Meagles either, in those days, to put 
her husband were already vowed and consecrated Sit into her head. This was twenty years ago; 
todo; was what they would bring their child up § ; $ long enough before even Dickens himself knew 
todo; and then would she know that neither her } whether indeed there was then, or ever would 
name, nor any of the lighter circumstances of 3 be, any Pet Meagles. 
life, were to be looked to and trusted in, as aids : 
or ornaments. She would know, that, out of $ 
her child-like, calm, withal strong and earnest 3 ; CHAPTER III. 
life, was she to be aid and ornament unto - WueEn little Patience Scarborough was a year 
things, under all considerations and exigences. § old, many young children and their mothers, 
So they named her Patience, for the faithful, § together with the fathers of some of them, came 
noble old grandmother; Patience Shepley Scar- ; to the birthday festival. The little girls wore 
borough. Many people, when they knew it, held } white frocks; all except Susy Stillingfleet. She 
up their hands and were horrified. wrote ‘‘poetry;” was an odd thing; and, be- 
“Such a pretty baby,” they said, ‘to have } cause all the rest were going to make themselves 
such a homely name! it was too bad!” so beautiful in white, she would make herself 
Maria, Mrs. Moses Scarborough, giving her even uglier than there was any need of her be- 
handsome head—or, ai least, her head of hand- 3} ing, by wearing an ill-fitting, purple gingham. 
some hair—an ugly toss, said, ‘‘H’m! isn’t that $ Because all the rest of the little girls had wreaths 
pretty well? I would have named her The or branches of beautiful garden flowers on their 
Christian Religion, and done with it, if I had} heads, or in their belts, or hands, she broke a 
been in their place. I suppose the old woman } branch of thistle blossoms on the way; would 
will be giving them the eyes out of her head, tree them in spite of the laughter of her com- 
now. But I don’t care. We've got enough for $ panions, in spite of the torture it gave her break- 
Antoinette, and always shall have, I hope. I’m$ sing them; would put them in her belt, stings 
determined, for my part, that she shall never $ ‘and all, and wear them, there all the afternoon. 
want anything. If mother gives—gives Patience$ The lads wore white pants—although, when 
—ha, ha, ha—a silver cup, lined with silver, $ Paley Goodwin saw Susy in her purple, gingham 
Antoinette shall have one the very next week, } frock, he was vexed enough to strike himself, 
lined with gold. The property was so much of } that he had not more sense than to come there 
it mine, that I have a perfect right to do as I’ve ¢ : dressed like the other boys; ‘little bits of boys 
a mind about such things, and I shall.” She : and all;” this was his phrase when he was tell- 
said this to Mrs. Foster, while that lady was$ing Susy how vexed he was. Susy laughed— 
making her a call. Mrs. Foster, sitting to look she was always laughing—when: she was not 
upon her hard face and her head-tossings, 3 making poetry, and very often, when she was; 
thought, ‘‘ You’re a cross, hard-looking woman, $ she was odd, not out of cynicism, but out of a 
any way! What a life your husband must lead, $ merry, quaint humor. 
poor man! and the old lady!” This was what: The wide hall, the parlors, the white dining 
she thought. She said, ‘Well, you ought, eer- room, the dressing rooms, were all alive with 
tainly, to do as you please about such things. } 3 flowers that day, at Mrs. Scarborough’s—alive 
Any body can see that you have a right to.” with flowers and happy faces. Not one of the 
And so it unfortunately happened, that, instead } : children could stand still a moment, save, to be 
of being bettered as she might have been by ; sure, here and there a bashful little Miss, who 
the honest thought, Mrs. Scarborough was the $ looked with blushes and smiles up through her 
farther confirmed, by the dishonest speech, in § eye-lashes, but dared not, as yet, let go her 
her sorry habits of evil-thinking and evil-speak- 3 mother’s skirt; or, a bashful little lad, who 
ing. ; watched the giddy steps, wondered at the giddy 
One said, «I know! they’ll call her Patie, and } tongues, from a stool or chair in some corner. 
that is a pretty name any day.” As for little Miss Patience, she made more 
“Oh, no!” said the other, to whom she was fun than all the rest together, taking such queer 
speaking, “they'll call her Pet, and this will be steps. Do not my readers know how she took 
Pretty ascan be. Pet Scarborough—I’ll call her $ $ her steps in all manner of ways, (clinging to 
80, at any rate; and I'll put it into all the chil- § chairs, skirts, and fingers, anything she could 
dren’s heads todo the same. You see if don’t.” } get hold of, as she made her way,) lifting her 
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feet five times as high as they needed to be lifted, ; Antoinette. Cousin Antoinette is coming to see 
tipping her toes straight upward into the air \ pussy; close by.” 

when. she stepped? ‘Oh, oh!” laughed her} Half reassured by the good respectful voice, 
father at last, obstreperously loud, after he and } wholly reassured by the good propitiative glance 
the rest had laughed easy as long as they could, } shé met on lifting her eyes, yet not wholly paci- 
that she need not be confounded in any way, or } fied—as was seen in the grave little face, in the 
put to shame on account of any undue exhilara-} grave steps taken at the father’s side—she suf- 
tion. For she was a sensitive child, mortally } fered him to lead her to the door. 

afraid any time, when persons to whom she was; ‘How d’ do, cousin Antoinette?” said Charley, 
unaccustomed were about, of being detected at; after he had shaken hands with Antoinette’s 
fault in some of her ways; given to watching} mother. ‘Say, ‘How d’ you do, cousin Antoi- 
one’s face when one laughed at her, until she ; nette?’” he added, stooping down and speaking 
assured herself that the laughter was friendly 3 respectfully to his little daughter, putting the 
and not derisive. children’s hands together as he spoke. 

“Oh, oh!” repeated her father, catching her “Do, do, Nantnette?” was the best little 
hands and dancing a few steps before her. 3 Patience could achieve; and ashamed enough 
‘How this little sissy spreads herself about,’ was she of that, until she saw, upon looking 
don’t she?” slyly up in papa’s face, that he did not this time 

Then they all laughed obstreperously, save : laugh at her; that he only smiled his dear, sweet 
Ellen, she only looked after her baby, smiling a $ smile, as if he approved and liked her. 
little, a little anxious to see how baby would; As for papa, en passant, when he saw how the 
carry herself. She saw that she looked up at} little thing remembered the laughter and dreaded 
her father when he laughed, with rapid glance, } its recurrence, he pitied her deep down in his 
the dark, magnificent blue eyes filled with mis-$ heart, deep down in his heart, determined that 
giving and questioning; saw how her little} that was the last time she should get a quizzing 
heart swelled and almost failed her, when she} from him. He was pretty sure to break through 
knew how quizzically papa laughed at her, (and : his vow, though. He had taken one like it 
he laughed all the more quizzically, and could ; many a time before, and still had broken it, out 
not help it, for the large, puzzled eyes searching $ of the two-fold temptation that lay in his own 
his.) When little Patience had seen this, she } propensity to mischief, and in her quick intui- 
gravely withdrew her hands from her father, $ tion of its approach toward herself, her alto- 
gravely squared the feet that had been set apart } gether charming behavior when she knew it had 
at odd angles, in the way of taking some more odd 3 come. 
steps, looked to find mamma’s face, found the Antoinette was not so old by two weeks as 
face—bent eagerly forward and without laughter $ little Patience; but she was a taller, broader 
in it, watching her—saw the hands put out to child. She talked, walked; and did everything 
receive her; and when she saw this, off she : with more assurance. She was beautifully 
plunged, the little creature! hurrying, taking } dressed that afternoon; and, more was the pity, 
her first utterly unsustained steps, losing utterly § ‘ she knew it, and had superciliousness in it. Still 
her dread of stumbling by the way, in her} ;more was the pity, her mother knew it; knew 
greater dread of standing there, with the awful ; ; at the first cold, scrutinizing survey she sent 
laughter ringing in her ears. § ; around the room, that not another child in all 

There she was, her hands in mamma’s hands, } : the company had embroidery, riband, gold and 
her curly head nestled close in mamma’s lap. pr ornaments to match Antoinette’s; knew it 
And pretty soon she got courage to look out $ and felt it a triumph. 
papa’s. way, to see what papa was doing now, to ; By-and-by they were called to order. Maria 
see whether that bad look was off his face, to} did it with one imperative tap of the foot, one 
see whether he was once more her good papa, f imperative “Hush!” after Ellen had tried inef- 
whether the other good smile of his was on his $ fectually a half-dozen times, with her gentle 
lips once more and in his eyes. It hardly was. } tones, her gentle movements among them. When 
He had been trying hard to reinstate it, but had they were fairly in order, when the children— 
hardly succeeded. So she breathed some more ; save the little ones who leaned on their mothers— 
sobbing breaths, again turning her face away < were all standing in rows along the sides of the 
from him. And this time she kept it away, until} room, snapping their eyes, tossing their locks, 
he came up with a mastered expression, a mas-} crowding their heels close as they could to the 
tered voice, to say to her, ‘“‘Now, pussy, take ; ; ceiling, then Susy Stillingficet stepped out be- 
papa’s hand and come to the door to see cousin } lous little Patience with a bright silver cup in 
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her hand, cleared her throat, put on an absent, ; ‘behave herself,” and, when her birthday came, 
recollective air, and delivered this little speech : she should see what she would have. But An- 
of her own making— 3 toinette, not comprehending in the least the 
“We bring you here a little cup, 3 hints at birthday favors, kept up her rebellious 
Your grandma gives it to you; $ demonstrations, until Maria, thoroughly vexed, 
And every time you take it up $ sent spiteful glances out at peaceful old grand- 
bah oma wore ie $ma’am’s way, said she wished people would 
: cob, se cae ?keep their silver cups out of sight, and then 
Her, (tipping her head a little toward grand- § marched off with Antoinette out into the hall. 
ma’am,) us, (looking round on herself and all,) g Ellen, with looks full of concern, whispered a 
and Him (lifting her right hand and her eyes) 3 few words to Patience, whereupon the child’s 
who reigns above.” $ heart began to swell, her head was put forward 
Paley Goodwin told Susy with eager, spark-}to search for Antoinette in the hall; and, when 
ling eyes, as soon as he could get a chance, that : she saw her, led by one who understood what 
she ought to have said ‘three things,” instead { she wanted to do, she went and held the cup out 
of “two;” for didn’t she see that to loveher}to her cousin. Antoinette, however, still jerk- 
grandmamma was one thing; to love us all, an-} ing and shrugging her shoulders, still slapping, 
other thing; to love God, another, making three 3 every moment or two, at her mother, would not 
things? $so much as look at the cup. Nor would her 
Susy saw, and she knew what she could do. $ mother let her. Putting both the cup and its 
She hadn’t got it written down there, but she } sweet, generous-hearted owner away with her 
had at home; and she would run every step of; hand, she said that Antoinette didn’t want the 
the way home, that minute, and alter it. No, cup. Antoinette could get cups as good as that 
she had better not, Paley said, for there’d be $ any day; she didn’t want that. Patience might 
something good to eat coming on soon. (And, } go back with her cup. 
par parenthese, what boy ever yet overlooked the So, her eyes big, with wondering what it all 
fact that something good to eat was coming? as} meant, what she ought next to do, the little 


what poetess, young or old, with an odd gown ; thing turned her shoulders round to look for 


on and a thistle fiower in her belt, ever cared } mamma. Mamma—‘‘dear mamma,” she oftenest 
for it?) § called her—was always her refuge. This time, 
Paley kept her by praising her poetry; by g mamma, mastering the sense of insult that half 
suggesting that, when she wrote any more, she } choked her, that kept the tears welling up, 
should let him see it before she showed it, or $ mastering the tears, in one moment, the next 
“said it” to anybody else, and if there were} moment she smiled on her baby. This was all 
any mistakes in it, he would put in his thumb} baby needed. She came back healed by the 
and finger (suiting his action to the words) and $ smile; came, hurrying her steps more and more, 
pick them out, and hold them up, and show ’em§ the nearer she came. She clung to mamma a 
toher. She promised him that she would. $ little. But soon, enticed by Susy, Paley, papa, 
Antoinette got our little lady’s cup away from ; rh, and a dozen, finally dozens beside, she was 
her, somehow, before she had had it ten minutes. $ in a round frolic, the cup lying forgotten in her 
Neither Maria nor Ellen saw when or how it was : mother’s lap. 
done, although grandma’am saw it all. The : 
first that they saw of it, was when little Patience 3 
clinging to her mother’s skirts, looked from her : CHAPTER IV. 
cup up into Antoinette’s face with troubled} Iy two weeks Antoinette’s birthday came. 
glance; when Antoinette, standing aloof from} Maria had not a single flower in her rooms; 
everybody, hugged the cup with both hands 3 and those who understood her, knew that it was 
tightly to her breast, and looked with cool because Ellen had so many in hers, and she 
efirontery down on the cup, then over to the} would not be like her. She had a magnificent 
owner of the cup. : supper, however; cakes of all shapes, piled up, 
‘ Maria, when she saw it, was shocked and } frosted, ornamented with all sorts of cunning 
indignant that Antoinette could be so foolish as } devices; had ices and confections from Boston; 
towant the cup; dragged it away from her, ; and those who understood her, knew that it was 
bending the handle badly in doing it; gave it to § all because Ellen’s supper was so simple. Ellen 
Patience, telling her to take her silver cup; } wore a fine white muslin gown, a black silk 
shook Antoinette to still her resentful shruggings } apron, and some simple, delicate laces, when the 
and twistings, telling her to be a good girl; to festival was at her house. Maria, now that a fes- 
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tival was at hers, wore a black silk, rich enough ; was conscious of a sore place in her heart. [t 
to stand alone, and pelerine of the finest lace. ‘had just come. Fifteen minutes ago it was not 
The hostess outshone all her guests. 3 3 there. She thought of this, and knew in a mo- 

Maria would have no speech in making grand- § $ ment how it came; knew that it came while she 
ma’am’s gift—a cup like that she had given Pa- } listened to Maria’s ill-natured words, speaking 
tience—over to Antoinette, She would not have 3 3 3 ill-natured words in her turn. Then she sat re- 
it given to her in form, any way. It might stand ; gardless of the increasing merriment, pondering 
there on the parlor table, and all who wanted to 3 on the heavy burden and sin of her so oft-re- 
look at it, could, as much as they pleased. $ curring fault, censoriousness; blaming, almost 

Our little lady’s eyes glistened as she saw} loathing herself, and inwardly vowing to be 
Antoinette take hold of it; and she said, ‘‘ Pretty, ; guilty of it no.more, though forty Maria Scar- 


pretty,” with her hands lying on their backs in 
mamma's lap. 

Maria passed her eyes coldly over grand- 
ma’am’s gift; and, in the course of the after- 
noon, she took one and another into her own 
room, to show them another silver cup, elabor- 
ately wrought and lined with gold. She herself 
had bought it for Antoinette, she told them, 


boroughs tempted her tongue. 

Susy Stillingfleet brought her lines in her 
hand, rolled up close, to let Paley Goodwin see 
how she had altered them according to his sug- 
gestion, which made Master Paley glow to the 
roots of his hair; made him inwardly declare, 
that, of all the girls there, Susy was the best 
girl, if she wasn’t the best dressed. For, as 





before she knew or expected that grandma’am } usual, our poetess had that afternoon disordered 
would give her one. She should keep it now, i head, disordered feet; had a disordered, crum- 
she said, until some other birthday, charging ; pled, spotted appearance in general; had withal 
them not to say anything about it; adding with 3 3 the honest and engaging appearance of not caring 
an ugly toss of her head, an ugly curl of her} for her condition, of not even being conscious of 
lip, that she didn’t want Charles’ wife to know fit it, until a pert, little, well-dressed Miss turned 
it. Or grandma’am. For, if grandma’am knew ; up her nose at her, looking her over, told her 
it, Ellen would be sure to. Mrs. Foster was one ; that she didn’t look fit to be seen; told her to 


of those to whom she said these things. She} : get out of the way, setting both palms against 


thought, ‘You who are so fine a woman when } Sher to push her. This made our approbation- 
you let your face be as God made it, how dis- } loving Susy’s heart ache; made her steal off up 
agreeable you can, and often do, make yourself, : to the dressing-room to look at herself in the 
with this stiff twist of your long neck, this mali- $ glass, and see what it was that was so out of the 
cious toss of your glossy head, with this snuff } way. When there, she couldn’t see anything but 
of your nose, this curl of your lip.” She said, that her hair was a little ‘“frowzly,” to be sure; 
when Maria looked up as she finished speaking, ate apron slipped round over her hip, but this 
“I suppose the old lady goes to Ellen with every $ was nothing; her frock sleeve torn a liitle; 
thing. I wonder if she thinks Ellen made her! $ § nothing but this—only her shoulder-straps came 
H’m!” sin sight above the sleeve of her frock, and her 
Maria too said ‘“‘H’m!” adding, as she shu chemise sleeve below. That was all. She wished 
and buttoned the closet door, that she guessed § § that Hannah Winslow never did any things worse 
grandma’am would find out her mistake some : than to go with her hair and clothes like that. 
day, if she did think so. That was what she 3 3 She wished so with her eyes full of tears, brush- 
guessed. Mrs. Foster guessed so too; and, by 3 ing her hair and putting herself in order in the 
that time, they were at the parlor door, in sight $ best way she was able. She was a little afraid 
of grandma’am’s pale, tranquil, kind old face; sto go down, when, at last, she had no more 
within hearing of Ellen’s laugh, which was merry $ ’ brushing, or fixing to keep her. She hoped they 
and unconscious as if she were still achild. She} ; > wouldn’ t, any of them, think that she had been 
and ali the rest were laughing at one of Charley’s $ trying to do great things fixing herself up; for 
tricks with the children. Charley had a way of 3 she hadn’t. She never would try to do this. 
tumbling children about, as if they would come ; She didn’t care for this. Only—and here the 
through the processes wrong side out; or, bottom } hot tears came again—only, she didn’t want to 
upward, at any rate. But they always landed : be laughed at and pushed round, because she 
plump on their feet, with hardly a disheveled didn’t look as pretty as the rest. 
tress or fold, their eyes beaming, their cheeks But, .she felt worse and worse about going 
aglow, their round, elastic bodies on the spring } down, the longer she stood there at the top of 
for more. Mrs. Foster was soon laughing with ; the staircase thinking and dreading it. She be- 
the rest; but, all the while that she laughed, she } came aware that she did. So she plunged down, 
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plunged in amongst them, laughing, catching 3 finest, haughtiest, most looked-up-to, most sought 
hold of one and another; and one shook her off, 3 ; : after young lady at B. . Especially was she 
on turning her head to see who it was, while 3 3 determined that she should go over her cousin’s 
another said, ‘‘Suse, how you act! get along § head. H’m! and not a very hard thing to accom- 
away!” Poor Susy! now she was rushing out; } : plish, would this -be either, with their money. 
now she would have hidden herself somewhere } For ‘Charles Scarborough, having too much feel- 
and cried until she was sick; but Ellen, who had 3 ing and kindness for his fellow-men, to hunt 
seen and heard all, beginning with Hannah Wins- ; them and grind them for his dues, had all along 
Jow’s taunt, took her hand in hers, called her ‘‘a } been losing a little here and a little there; having 
dear girl,” with her head close to hers, took her $ no exacting and extravagant wife to urge and fret 
and two or three other good-natured girls out ; him on, caring nothing for money, for money’s 
into the large, shady yard with her, and that ; own sake, he had all along been following it 
time the pain was healed. But, alas! for poor } laxly, and so had grown no richer as the years 
Susy, since there would be so many other times, 3 sped; while Moses, partly out of his own inborn 
and nobody to understand and solace. : propensities to accumulation, partly because his 
\ wife and daughter’s encroachments upon his 
3 $ purse compelled him to accumulate, had been 
CHAPTER V. ; s taking thought day and night what he should 
WELL, one year went after another; and, : as : do next, and in what manner he should do it, 
they went, things and persons changed there} that he might be rich, and especially, that he 
with the Scarboroughs, as they changed else- ; might please and satisfy his wife. Thus he was 
where. Ellen’s cheek had grown thinner and § often turning over large rolls of bank-notes, in 
paler; but dearer, more beautiful than ever to $ his trades with one and another; was often buy- 
her hus:and. So that not one shade of regret ; ing, selling, ‘“‘swapping;” was often ‘laying out 
came upon the gentle, contented face, when $ money” on his barns, his sheds, his mills; was 
people said, ‘‘How you have changed, Mrs. : often putting new paper on his walls, new paint 
Scarborough! how thin and white you are!” sand varnish upon his doors; was often bringing 
Maria, on the contrary, had more flesh and } home new and beautiful articles of furniture, up- 
more color every year, as the years went. She $ holstery, or of dress, so that he was known all 
had a sharper flash in her eye, intenser heat in , over town, even in ‘many other towns, as ‘“‘a 
her blood, intenser vehemence in her move-} money man,” as ‘one of the wealthiest, if not 
ments, in her speech. Her brow was knitted} the wealthiest man in B——, except Esquire 
and seamed more and more with habitual pas- : Paul.” No one knew anything about how 
sion. She scolded more and more; scolded her 3 wealthy he was; not even Charles; although 
husband more and more, so that, year by year, Charles somehow had the impression that his 
he settled more and more into habits of going} brother had a hard time to get along, that it 
about the house in a still, unobtrusive way, some- : was as much as he could do to keep tHings 
thing as if he were a slighted, ill-used, dumb $ 3 square. He somehow pitied his brother, when- 
creature. So it came that he thought oftener § 3 ever he saw him, whenever he thought of him. 
and oftener of his blessed mother (who was dead } But, above all, he loved and respected him. 
now) as he went about his busy labors, or sat} Others too respected him for the straightfor- 
pondering when the day and the labors were ward integrity, of which he never lost sight a 
over. And, mingled with the pain her loss and $ moment even in his carefullest trades ard trans- 
all her memory gave him, was the satisfaction ; actions. All but Maria; who indeed evinced no 
that she had gone where she could no more be} respect or delicacy toward him or any other. 
grieved looking upon his jaded, burdensome She often, in her hardest manner, said to him, 
life; or, where, if she still saw it, she saw it in } ‘‘With all the money I brought here, Mr, Scar- 
the true light of the other world; saw it as a$ borough, and all I’ve had left me since, I can’t 
brief hour soon to end in the divine, glorified } help wondering sometimes that there should be 
life she was already tasting; saw all his trials 3 such a dearth of money as there often is. I 
as needful disciplines, full of mercy, because ; very often wonder what becomes of it all, and I 
full of tendencies to carry his thoughts, his § $ can’t help it.” 
hopes, and all his desires to heaven. There was nothing that Mr. Scarborough could 
Toward Antoinette also, Maria grew more pas- 3 $ say to such a woman to show her, and keep it in 
tionate and irritable. But she grew at the same ; ; ‘her mind, how the money went. So he seldom 
time more indulgent, more determinedly bent 3 answered her taunts. He looked vexed and dis- 
upon making her the best educated, best dressed, Stressed, as God knew he was, in his soul. He 
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shut up his paper in the midst of an article in 
which, before the taunt came, he had vivid in- 
terest and pleasure, for which he cared no more 
now than for a worthless straw floating. Drop- } 
ping it, he went off to his: cares, feeling that 
there would be little to make this life life indeed 
to him, if there were no loving presence of God, 
no comforting hope of heaven. He worked with 
his head down thinking of this, hour after hour, 3 
day after day, year after year. And thus the ; 
years sped; and our young cousins, Patience and 
Antoinette, were nineteen; were what those who 
looked on afar off called beautiful, educated, 
accomplished women. But when people were 
done with generalizing, they were done with in- 
cluding the two in the same description—as must 
needs be; for Patience was, as it were, the fresh, 
soft, dewy morning, and Antoinette the glaring, 
oppressive noon of the same day. Antoinette, 
as she had already for several years been doing, 
looked one way and another, for the lovers that 
should come to woo her. Patience’ eyes often 
sought the ground, sought after the expressive 
human faces of the young, of little children, and 
of the aged, who had few to seek them; sought 
oftenest the dear faces of her father and her 
mother. 


And when Frank Cunningham came again and 
again to her father’s house, when at last he 
asked her if she could love him and by: and-by 
accept him for her husband, she wept and trem- 


bled clinging to her mother. At the same time, 
she stretched out ‘‘a sister’s” hand to her lover, 
that his pain might be ceased, that he might 
know how deeply she honored and esteemed him. § 
So that, in the midst of his disappointment, he 

was conscious of being strengthened and enno- 
bled, holding her dear hand in his, knowing that 
whatever might come to him or to her, she would 
not, while she lived, once fail to be his friend 3 
and sister. And it was so after this, as they 
went onward, often meeting, often standing wi 





near her and follow her, she led him on, until, 
one day, he found courage to come to her and 
say that now he was sure of making his way; 
for an uncle, rich and without sons, had gener. 
ously offered to sustain him, until, by the pro- 
fession he was diligently acquiring, he could 
ably sustain himself. Would she, if he suc. 
ceeded, as he now felt sure of doing, would she 
consent to be his, and so, as it were, crown all 
his toils?—by-and-by, when he was well estab- 
lished ?—he went on to say, finding that she did 
not speak. 

She spoke at last and the spell was broken. 
She turned her face away to conceal the tri- 
umph; but he heard it in her voice when she said 
that he was very good, she was sure; but that 
she couldn’t think of such a thing as being en- 
gaged. 

If she could not engage herself by a promise 
to be his, would she let him hope? he asked. 

«Qh, no! she couldn’t do that; for, likely as 
not, oe than as likely as not, he would hope 
in vain.’ 

The silly words, the silly voice, a the air of silly 
triumph which she strove in vain to conceal, 
waked him completely, after a moment’s abstrac- 
tion; and he went away, looking up to the stars, 
looking far and wide over the moon-lit land- 
scape, light of limb, light of heart, feeling what 
a blessing it was after all, simply to be free. 
Even when he knew, afterward, that Antoi- 
nette was giggling with half the young girls 
that came along, and sentimentalizing with the 
other half, about the “offer” she had received, 
that Maria talked of the same offer, tossing her 
head with contempt as she said, ‘‘ He’s as poor 
as Job’s turkey!” his vexation was mastered, 
even turned into comfort, by knowing what 
wretchedness he had escaped. 

Next, Antoinette praised weak-headed Alfred 


$ Colburn to his weak-headed sister Agnes, until 


weak-headed Alfred was brought to ask her, one 


sitting by each other’s side, that the deepest } evening, as he was ‘‘seeing her home” from 4 
content came and took possession of their two $ concert, ‘would she accept his company ?” mean- 
souls. ing, would she allow him to come and see her 
They were no sentimentalists, no egotists. They } every Sabbath evening, to sit alone with her in 
never drew out the past pain or the present com- the parlor until midnight, or two o'clock, to 
fort, to look them over and show them to each : marry her by-and-by, when they were well 
other; but he often said to her, “This is good; § ready ? 
it is good to be in this world.” She answered Antoinette laughed outright, and Alfred Col- 
with her calm, sincere smile; thinking—‘Yes, } burn was ‘“‘madder than a hatter.” He said #0 
this is good, to have him for my friend and ; afterward. And if Antoinette told her story of 
brother; not for the lover, the husband, to take ; “another offer,” so did he tell his, of being 
me away from my father, my mother, my dear, coaxed by her, through his sister, to make it. 
happy home.” The result was, that Alfred and Agnes hated 
When pale, studious Robert Colgate, attracted g Antoinette, and Antoinette hated them. Next, 
by Antoinette’s bloom and spirit, began to draw ; thére came two, dangling; and to neither of 
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them would she say ‘‘yes,” or “no.” 


But, by- § 


CHAPTER VI. 


and-by, the rivals put their heads together, $ Anp thus we awhile leave the Scarboroughs— 


talked the matter over, in a reasonable way; 
and, after that, they gave Antoinette no more 
chance of saying either yes, or no. When she 
found that they did not, that they were excellent 
friends together, she was faint with anger; in 
which mood, she dispatched a note to each, keep- 
ing back her vehemence as well as she was able; 
telling each, that now she had taken a plenty of 
time to think of his offer, and must reject it. As 
will be supposed, she did not boast much of 
those “offers” at B . She, however, made 


them the staple of a dozen letters to her ‘‘inti- 
mate friends”—old schoolmates they were— 
living in one distant town, or another. 





the good old grandmother, after a long, benefi- 
cent life, sleeping beneath the still turf; Moses 
going about with bent head, and heart lifted to 
heaven; Maria and Antoinette, eager, resolute, 
full of strife and disquiet, their feet stumbling 
upon the dark mountain of their passion and 
pride; Charles and Ellen living in cheerfulness 
and content, blessing God every hour of their 
lives for His rain, His sparkling dews, His sun- 
shine, for friends, and, above all, for the child 
he has given them, and preserved to them in 
such angelic innocence and peacefulness, and 
for this daily and hourly blessing of love upon 
her and their souls. 





ODE TO 


GENIUS. 


INSCRIBED TO G. D. PRENTIOR. 


BY REV. T. HEMPSTEAD. 


Tar everlasting murmurs of the hills. 

The grand, electric monologues of mountains, 
And all the regal sea of sound that fills 

The deep old woods, the rocky dash of fountains 
Attend thy steps, empyreal spirit, thou, 

Around whose kingly brow, 

Shine ivy-cluster, rose and myrtle wreath, 
With all things of rich hue and odorous breath. 


God hath rained on thee Heaven’s invisible rain, 
Baptized thee in the dew 
By Angels kept for His elected few, 
And given to thee a sceptre and domain, 
Whose tenants are the cataracts, clouds and stars, 
The streams and soft-eyed companies of flowers 
By waysides and in dim bird-hiding bowers— 
And Sunset looking through her opal bars 
On her retreating hills and vales 
Where still the fringe of her wide banner trails 
In purple mist and silver heraldry— 
These are thy ministers and bring to thee 
Their holocaust of strength and bloom and glory. 


The free or fettered rills, 
The brave, stark Winter hills, 
The crags that in the clang of storms grow hoary, 
Yet bow not to the scythe of Death 
Who smites and levels all— 
The crags whose jaws have seized the very breath 
Which ebbed and bubbled from the ghastly lips 
Of many a realm and splendid dynasty, 
Cardling it from unmorrowing eclipse 
In granite-ribbed and adamantine wall, 
Bow down the reverent knee, 
Bright Spirit, unto thee; 
The gray and everlasting rocks, 
And hollow caverns whose grim darkness locks 
The fiery secrets of the universe 
Come to thy call— 
The glorious generations 
Of former worlds leap from their marble graves 





And unto thee rehearse 
The mighty poem of the lost creations 
In God’s first flint-bound volume writ; the waves 
Lay bare their treasures and unseal their caves 
Before thy burning eye 
In living, magical transparency. 


Like Israel’s glorious Leader thou dost stretch 
Thy wand aross the rushing tide of years 
And roll it back, and from its chambers fetch 
To life its lovely wrecks and smiles and tears; 
The sweeping tide of things 
Speeds onward with a vast, usurping roll 
Unto some distant, still receding goal— 
We hear the dismal clash of wings, 
(Dark Libitina’s, Queen of Funerals,) 
The cries, the laughter, shrieks and thundering falls 
Of self-stabbed kingdoms and blood-turreted walls— 


The brown-cheeked Autumns and the violet Springs, 
Aspects and customs, cities, names, opinions, 
* States and dominions, 
Religions, churches, creeds, 
Dreams, arts and victories, like dull rotting weeds, 
Roll on with mournful, unrelenting sweep, 
Across the dim, Irremeable Deep— 
Like cloud pursuing cloud, and shadow, shade, 
They disappear, and like a leaf all fade; 
Thou tremblest not, but standest o’er their grave, 
Smiling at Death’s all-sapping wave. 
Great Ocean roars 
And all his foam-helmed ranks and black battalions pours 
Which beat and beat and beat 
Against the mountain’s adamantine seat, 
Whose sun-bright forehead from its bleak repose, 
Smiles o’er a world of undissolving snows 
Upon the stream of wrecks that welters by; 
So thou unmoved dost gaze 
On earth’s death-haunted nights and wreckful days, 
For thou dost never die, 
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* The lyre, -he lyre, 

Its boasted thunc*.s and its rushing fire, 
That from their slumbers shake the dreaming nations 
With fiery gleams and long reverberations, 

The lyre, the lyre is thine, 
And thine to sweep its mystic strings, 
Till from its dim Eolian chambers springs 
A world of glorious beauty; symmetries, 

Rainbows, calms and sanctities, 

Spring Edens, Summer royalties, 

Fairer sunsets, heavenly dreams, 

Richer green and brighter streams, 
And shoutings of the Morning Stars and ecstasies divine. 


All things tremble, all things bow 
Before thy awfully majestic brow ' 
Save Goodness; Cowardice and gloomy Fear 
Shrink backward, cowering, from thy look severe, 

One burning glance, 

One levelled lance 

From that sunbeamy eye, 

And Bribery and Avarice, 

Grim Tyranny and Prejudice, 





And Wrong and Folly fly; 
And Pride and dull Pretension melt away 
Like Night before the golden wheels of Day. 


Great dread and anguish seize the shivering nations 
As frost, the rivers; Hope and Faith are flown; 
No voice to lull the heart’s vast trepidations, 
And hurricanes seem drinking up the sun! 
No hand to curb the all-engulfing sea 
Which huge Misrule and fire-brand Anarchy : 
Across the smileless, childless hearthstones pour ° 
In rage, crushed rights, drawn swords and smoking gore, 
Volcanic scars and lifeless desolations— 
Thou risest, and thy strong, world-thrilling word 
O’er the wild shriek of elements is heard, 
And all the surging peoples flow to thee 
As rivers to the sea! 
And when Time’s fierce annihilating plough 
Has drained the world of thrones 
And crumbled down its monumentai stones, 
Still thou shalt stand as now, 
The lightning in thy hand, the rainbow round thy brow. 
/ 





LITTLE 
BY X. F. 


Wake a song of joy! 
For the pearly gate swings ope 
To a Heaven’s employ, 
And a moment stands ajar 
For the child of love and hope 
Come from far 
To the upper skies;— 
For a little angel come 
On a blessed Sabbath even 
From the suffering of earth 
To her Father’s home;— 
Putting off the dark disguise 
She had worn from birth, 
For the shining livery of Heaven! 


In the early Spring 
Came she to this world of ours! 
Ere the sunshine loosed the icy bands 
From the russet lands; 
Ere the South wind’s dewy wing 
Asked for budding flowers; 
Ere the garden pansy bloomed, 
Waking from its Winter night; 
Ere the first sweet violet’s breath perfumed 
Sunny nooks 
By the running brooks;— 
Saw the first earth’s glimmering light! 


With a radiant smile, 
Like the smile of ruddy skies 
At the morning sacrifice, 
Came she cheering doating hearts awhile ;— 
Kindling on the altar of their love 
Vestal fires, 
And with new and holier desires 
Burning sweeter incense for suéh gentle dove 
Nestled on their breast 
As its angel guest. 


WINNIE. 
CARTER. 


During all the Spring and Summer hour, 
When the smile of flowers 
In the field of living greon, 
Gladdened earth 
With her beauteous birth, 
Till the brightening scene 
Wakened with its incense-call 
Thoughts of Eden ere the Fall,— 
Drooped thee day by day, 
As the burning wing, 
Of untimely suffering, 
Fanned life’s loveliness away! 


And when came the Autumn time 
Bringing chill and frost, 

With their pencil-touch sublime 
And the mild October sun, 

Giving radiant birth 
To the dying glow of earth,— 

Parents had their darling lost, 

Heaven its angel won! 


Like a morning cloud she passed away 

Soaring to the skies! 

Yet from out the depths of air 
When she passed from sight, 

Faith is bringing to our eyes 
Many a kindly ray 

Of the living light 
Ever glowing there! 


And though she has gone 
From our sight, 
With unwearying feet 
We would still press on 
Through this shadowy night, 





Till the end shall come, 
Knowing that an angel’s welcome we shall meth, 
If we gain that shining home! 





THE DEAD LETTER. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 


I nave a story in my mind, dear reader, which ; I present to the reader without a blush, as a per- 
Tam going to tell you, though I am withheld by a § fectly proper hero. 
doubt—the doubt, which of all others should least This young man, Midshipman Hartman by 
enter the head of a writer—a doubt of his hero- 3 name, having some leisure on his hands one 
ine. Now I hold that on this point an author’s é summer, had found some amusement in making 
heroine should embody, so far as he is able to do § $ love to Susan, whose only redeeming quality 
it, his idea of perfect womanhood. Let him do 3 ; was, that she was rather pretty. But for this 
his best. Let him make her the most admirable ; circumstance, which covers a multitude of sins, 
creature the world ever saw, according to his } yas all novel readers know, I should never have 
way of thinking, and he will find there are had the face to bring her forward at all. 
plenty of readers who differ from him entirely ; Susan, in her common-place way, took all 
in their estimate of her. The author’s represen- 3 these attentions very coolly; but for all that, 
tation of what is sweet, gentle, and lovely, will there is reason to believe she did not hear all the 
be found by the reader, to be silly, flat, and : flatteries of the young midshipman quite un- 
namby-pamby; his portraiture of sprightly ;moved; and no wonder, for it certainly must 
gaiety, will be pronounced vulgar hoydenishness, § have been a most unexpected pleasure for a 
andsoon. Therefore, if the highest ideas of us } circumspect creature like her, to hear herself 
poor authors deteriorate thus when laid before ; called angel, goddess, and what not. 
the public, what must be my bashful misgivings Still, weeks and months went by, and though 
at this moment, conscious of the design of intro- 3 the youth said a great many pretty things, he 
dacing a heroine that I do not even admire my- $ did not say the prettiest thing of all—‘‘Susan, 
self? will you marry me?” and Susan, it mortifies me 
I solemnly protest to my gentle public, and 3 to admit, took notice of this omission. 
appeal to you, Mr. Editor, to endorse my asser-$ Now Susan was the eldest of a large family in 
tion, “that heretofore my heroines have been ; straitened circumstances, and she had early come 
as proper and “aw fait” as I could possibly 3 to a fixed determination, under no circumstances 
make them. } whatever, to become an old maid. I am happy 
But this one, though I disapprove of her, haunts $ to note this fact, as proving community of senti- 
me—torments me—I feel compelled to impale her } ment, at least, on one point between her and other 
on the point of my pen, as a naturalist does a { heroines. 
bag on a pin, and so get rid of her, at your} When, therefore, another suitor for her favor, 
expense, dear reader. most unexpectedly appeared in the person of 
In one respect, Susan Morley (she had not § John Plainsail, merchant, she welcomed him 
even a decent name, the jade) was not deficient, 3 * with rapture, and what is more, she coolly deter- 
she had good common sense ’ mined to marry him, if Fred Hartman should 
But what, pray, does one want with common : prove delinquent. (Pity me, kind reader, my 
sense ina heroine? It is altogether a useless : task is a painful one.) The new lover, John 
commodity. It is, in fact, a superfluous quality $ Plainsail, merchant, was very different from the 
in any woman, till she is over thirty. Who : old one. He talked less about love and angels, 
wants to see a young girl sedate, sensible, and } never quoted poetry, and did not wear brass 
Well regulated? To be sure, after thirty, these $ buttons, but somehow he seemed much more in 
qualities are not without their value. But as no earnest than the midshipman, and Susan per- 
heroine ever reached that age, the author very 3 ceived it. Besides, he was a well to do man of 
Properly dispenses entirely with these ~—; } business, and I actually should not be surprised 
dients in compounding her. ; Sif Miss Susan had thought of that too:—but 
To proceed. This unfortunate, unheroic girl, } perhaps it would be unjust to bring so heavy a 
in spite of only second rate attractions, and her 3 ; charge without the strongest proof, so I with- 
ugly name, had a lover, and withal a very sen- ; draw it. 
timental, handsome, martial-looking lover, whom‘: The time for the expiration of the midship- 
Vou. XXXIII.—13 209 
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man’s leave of absence was now at hand, and } thing about Madonna and cherubs, and I jp. 
he seemed as far as ever from the point; but ; stantly, with a facility for which I cannot but 
Mr. Plainsail came to a more speedy decision, ; give myself credit, substituted that comparison 
and proposed point blank. 3 for my own. 

Miss Susan pretended to be taken by surprise, : Susan started up at sight of her husband, and 
(the artful minx!) and demanded time for de- 3 shoving the children right and left, very unce. 
liberation. remoniously, greeted him heartily; then having 

The time thus gained, she used in a manner } apologized to me with a not unbecoming blush 
entirely without precedent, authority, or pro- for the disarrangement of her hair, which one 
priety—but that is not my fault—I wash my 3 of the children had ‘‘pulled down,” as she said, 
hands of the acts of this young lady. She ? she withdrew to rearrange it, I suppose. 
actually sat down and wrote a letter to the mid-3 On her reappearance in a dainty little cap, 
shipman, in which she told him of the offer she } which gave her a pretty, matronly air, her hus- 
had had, and very plainly intimated that now was $ band drew from his pocket a soiled and crumbled 
his time to propose if he ever intended doing so. $ letter, crowded with post-marks and written 

For several days Miss Susan waited for an $ directions, saying, 
answer to this precious epistle, amusing that “There, Susan, is a letter which has been 
credulous gentleman, Mr. Plainsail, meanwhile, } seeking you this many a year, if one may judge 
with sundry excuses; but as no answer came, $ by its appearance. An old friend of mind res- 
and as she moreover learned that Midshipman 3 cued it from the dead letter office just as it was 
Hartman had already left Philadelphia to join 3 about to be burned.” 
his ship in New York,harbor, she resigned her Susan took the letter, and turned it over in 
hopes in that quarter, and prudently made use$her hand. Its original post-nrark appeared to 
of the second string to her bow. be from on board the ship » Which sailed 

The courtship of this couple was somewhat 3} from New York on a long cruise some five years 
hum-drum and prosaic, as the reader will doubt-$ ago. It was directed simply to Miss Susan Mor- 
less conjecture; but they got through with it $ ley, without other address or direction. Appa- 
somehow, and it terminated, as courtships are} rently the writer had supposed all the world 
apt to do with your sensible people, in marriage. } must know that the illustrious lady in question 

Years went by, and I suppose time and cus-$ lived in Philadelphia. But post-office people 
tom reconciled Mr. and Mrs. Plainsail to their } being proverbially stupid, had been at fault, as 
fate, for they did not seem to repine at it. usual, and the epistle, after many trips. and 

Susan, indeed, did as I have seen other sensi- } counter trips, had only found its distinguished 
ble women do before her; she became a devoted 3 owner by the merest chance, after five years of 
wife and mother, and her husband really seemed $ journeying and waiting. 
to respect and admire her exceedingly, but, as} Having opened and read this long delayed 
Ihave hinted, he was probably a person easily 3 letter, Susan burst into a laugh, remarking, 
imposed upon. I certainly must admit, how-; ‘It is not oftena ween receives an offer five 
ever, that Susan did improve with her years. : years after marriage.” Having said this, she 
The pradence and circumspection which were $ burst into tears, and having thus come as near 
revolting in a heroine, seemed not inappropriate § : to hysterics as a sensible woman ever does, she 
in a matron at the head of an establishment. threw the letter to her husband. 

At all events, I thought I had never seen her; Plainsail, and I, by invitation, looking over 
so interesting, (or interesting at all, for that § his shoulder, read as follows: 

matter,) as she appeared to me one evening} ‘My Ancet—Your sweet note struck me like 
when, having walked up street with her husband, : a four-pounder. What the mischief does old 
I stepped in with him, in a social way, without ? Plainsail mean by cutting in before me? Cu! 
announcement. 3 him dead, my little jewel, and I'll marry you 4 

She was sitting in the corner of a large sofa, : sure as my name’s Fred Hartman, as soon as I 
beside a cosy wood fire which cast a warm glow § $ get back from this cursed cruise. I got my 
on her bright cheek. Her children, three or $ S orders before I got your sweet note, my charmer, 
four, I don’t know which, were climbing about § $ which I’ve not had time to answer till now, for 
her—some behind her on the sofa, some on her § I had to be o. p. h. like a shot from Philadelphis 
lap, and some at her feet. The unfortunate idea 3 $ to be in time for the ship. 
of a kangaroo with its young was just suggesting} ‘‘ Au revoir, my angel, believe me your adoring 
itself to my uneducated bachelor fancy, when I $ } lover and future husband. FrepD . 
heard the enraptured Plainsail murmuring some-* ‘Throw old Plainsail overboard at once,” 
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The personage mentioned thus unceremoni- ; for the rest of my life, would I have had that 
ously having finished the epistle, began to pace ’ letter come in time!” (Practical still—the reader 
wp and dowr. the room in a perturbed manner, $ perceives.) 
casting troubled glances from time to time at his As Susan finished this somewhat long speech, 
wife, who had again returned to her corner of 3 her hand was stretched out to her husband, and 
the sofa, and was vehemently kissing and caress- 3} her brimming eyes raised, with an expression 
ing her youngest child. The good fellow was } of sincerity it was impossible to doubt, to his 
manifestly perplexed and troubled. At last he $ face. 
paused opposite his wife, and demanded in his} Plainsail was enraptured, and instantly made 
plain, awkward way, a suitable connubial recognition of his wife’s 

«J say, Susan, what does this mean?” satisfactory explanation—a liberty in my pre- 

“What, John?” (innocently and sensibly;) ; sence which I resented, but pardoned, after a 
“surely you know Fred Hartman was an old 3 short, but sharp, inward Christian struggle. 
lover of mine.” Indeed I must confess, though I am not fond 

“Yes, I know,” admitted Plainsail, but he 3 of sweet, domestic scenes myself, (since, being 
resumed his discontented walk. an old bachelor, they rather grate on my feel- 

After a time, pause number two. : ings,) that Susan with her sleeping babe on her 

“But, Susan, what does it mean?” lap, and her face all alight with affection, did 

“What, John? That letter should have come} appear to more advantage than I ever expected 
five years ago.” 3 to see her. 

#Yes, I know.” $ The tender scene I have described was fol- 

Walk number three—pause number three. lowed by a short, confidential whisper from Mrs. 

“But, Susan, that is not what I want to know. ¢ Plainsail to her husband. The latter immedi- 
What did you mean by crying just now? and 3 ately sprang up from the sofa with a lively air, 
how would things have been, if that letter had $ and rang the bell briskly. 
arrived in proper time?” The servant appeared. 

“Come, John,” said Susan, laughing, ‘‘I don’t “Jim!” cried his master, ‘‘go to the corner 
think it’s worth your while to be jealous of a 3 and bring us a hundred of the best oysters—and, 
dead man—for I saw by the papers that poor 3 Jim, bring from the cellar a bottle of the prime, 
Fred died of intemperance six months ago. But 3 old port—you like port best, my love, I think? 
Vill be candid with you, John, as I always have 3 Yes, Jim, the port, and anything else nice there 
been, you know. If that letter had come in 3 is in the house!” 
time I would not have been your wife; but if The oysters appeared in good time, and were 
you want to know what made me cry, I will tell § excellent, as I can testify, for I was easily pre- 
you it was from nervous dread and joy, to think 3 vailed on to stay and help this sensible couple to 
what misery I escaped, and what happiness I $ celebrate in this sensible manner the arrival, or 
gained, all from the miscarriage of a letter. Oh, $ rather the miscarriage of the (at first) dangerous 
John, not to have a million.a minute and found, * dead letter. 








LINES, 
INSCRIBED TO THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L—’S DIARY.” 


BY MRS. A. F. LAW. 


Lapr! we two have never met, With soul filled high with tenderness, 

In truth—on earth may never meet, Finding its vent in Sapphic song. 
And yet, I dare to call thee—friend, 

4 I seem to gaze upon thy brow. 

And lay this off’ring at thy feet. And see it index of a mind : 

Pve plucked thy flowers of thought, and found Whose jeweled stores far, far exceed 
in ues, which told the tale gems earth-delving seckers fin 

Deep-tinted h hich told the tal The kers find. 

Of lessons of eudurance—learned, 
And now, though others speak thy fame. 
A hope Tush: ? ’ 
- apeshet low by eeerew’s gute, And crown thee with the laureate wreath— 

And yet—not all of grief spake there; In humble guise I venture near, 

Those blossoms oft exhaled perfume And offer wild flowers from the heath. 
Of renovating faith, and hope, 

I throw my buds upon the tide 
%, 

And constancy’s unfading bloom. Of Time’s far ebbing, ceaseless flow 
T picture thee as bright, and pure— And ask—thbat should they meet thine eye, 

Averse to all deceit and wrong, ; A kindly glance thou’it on them throw. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 123. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 
THE REVELATION. 

Wett, I listened eagerly, too eagerly. He 
paused, dropped his head upon his’ hands, and 
seemed to be diving into the past. 

Deep silence reigned between us, broken only 
by the supernaturally loud ticking of the cham- 
ber clock, huprying on toward midnight. There 
he sat upon the foot of the bed, his elbows rest- 
ing on his knees, his face buried in the palms 
of his hands, his stringy, jet black locks falling 
forward, shudder after shudder shaking his 
frame! 

‘**Poor fellow! he does not know how to begin,” 
thought I, and waited anxiously some time, a 
feeling of delicacy withholding me from inter- 
rupting him, until I found, by the cessation of 
his shudders and the perfect immobility of his 
form, that he had fallen into a fit of deep ab- 
straction, and that his thoughts were far, far 
from me. Then, after some hesitation, I re- 
called him, by a word spoken in a low, gentle 
tone, 

** Wallraven!” 

He started slightly, raised his shaggy black $ 
head, and gazed upon me from his light grey 
eyes, with the bewildering look of one awakened $ 
from a deep sleep, with a dream still over- 
shadowing his spirits. 

‘“*Wallraven!” said I again, in a still kinder 
tone, ‘you were about to give me——” 

‘Ha! ha! ha! Oh, thou son of Eve! Never 
tell me of woman’s curiosity! We have not a 
bit, have we?” laughed he, in the most sarcastic 
and exasperating manner. 

You will wonder, perhaps, at the strange pa- 
tience I had with that bitter and sardonic youth; 
but, in truth, I was more pained than angry at 
his sarcastic and insulting tone, for under all 
was betrayed the profoundest sorrow, the acutest 
suffering. I felt the same compassionate tolera- 
tion a? ill-temper, that we feel for the irri- 


2 tability of any dearly loved sufferer. 
gently, 

“I did not solicit your confidence, Wolfgang. 
It was voluntarily proffered on your part; and! 
tell you now, that unless by so doing I can very 
materially serve you, I have no wish to pry into 
your secrets, further than fidelity to my sister's 
interests under existing circumstances seems to 
require.” 

“To what existing circumstances do you re- 
fer?” he asked, quickly. 

“To your relations, or implied relations, with 
Miss Fairfield.” 

‘«And what do you suppose them to be?” 

**From what I witnessed this evening, I pre- 
sume that you are engaged,” I replied, gazing at 
him with anxious scrutiny. 

“You are wrong—we are not engaged!” 

“Not! Is it possible that Regina has rejected 
you?” 

‘No; for I have not offered her my hand.” 

‘‘What! not! Then you intend to do s0 at 
‘ the first opportunity.” 

“No! I have no intention of ever offering 
myself to Miss Fairfield!” 

; ‘Then, by heaven! much as I have forgiven 
i you upon my own account, you shall first give 
’ me satisfaction for your unpardonable conduct 
of this evening, and then swear never to offend 
Miss Fairfield by coming into her presence 
again.” 
“Oh! 


I replied, 








Ferdinand, my fine fellow, don’t flare 
Sup. You do not know what you are talking 


hd 


about! 


“IT say I will have satisfaction!” 

“And so you shall; any and every satisfaction 
you please, and as much of it as you please: 
Come, I will fight, or apologize, as you will.” 

“Sir, you are my guest. I beseech you, with 
3 all convenient speed that you put yourself in 
some more practicable relation to the brother of 
the woman you have offended, that he may—" 


“Blow my brains out with a better grace: 
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“(all you to a strict account for your pro-y ‘Alas! Wallraven, what shall I say? You 
ceedings of this evening.” 3 entreat me not to shut up my heart t» you. Ido 
«J have betrayed friendship, trust, hospitality; } not do it. On the contrary, it is you who close 
I merit death! Shoot me where I sit, Ferdinand. ; yours to me. Yet do not misunderstand me; I 
I wish you would!” ¢ do not complain of this, though the passion you 
«You are mad.” ¢ have declared for my sister—a passion that I see 
“J kissed her twenty times, Ferdinand, and I $ but too clearly exists, and is reciprocated--makes 
never intend to marry her. Come, why don’t , me extremely anxious, upon account of Regina, 
you shoot me?” $ when I reflect upon the dark mystery which you 
“You are a lunatic—you are not responsible $ confess has blighted your own life, and dread 
for any word or act,” said I, and I was beginning ; may blight hers!” 
tofeel so. If I had been ever so angry with him,} He dropped his head upon my shoulder again, 
my resentment would have vanished, when with $ and with a huge heart sob gasped, 
one of his sudden changes of mood he Gropped $ «I cannot! I cannot! I cannot, by the broken 
his head upon my shoulder, and sobbed and wept : ’ heart of my dead mother! by the smitten brow of 
like the melting of an avalanche, gasping be- my grey-haired father! I cannot reveal to you this 
tween whiles, in low, earnest, fervent, inter < § s blasting mystery! I have tried hard this evening 
rupted tones, N Sto tell you, and the words ‘stick in my throat!’ 
“I love and worship your beautiful and But this I will promise you—never to see Miss 
haughty sister! Love her because she is fair, g Fairfield again! Ah! you cannot guess the suf- 
worship her because she is proud! Yes! yes! } fering I bring myself, the suffering I withhold 
I worship the ground she walks on—for it is 3 from you, on making this promise!” 
holy ground! the pebble her foot spurns—for it § ’ «JT do not demand such a promise; yet—but, 
is & precious stone! Words! words! breath! } 3 Wolfgang, such a demand will depend upon your 
tir! Look you! - People have talked about ; $ reception of a question I am about to ask you, 
dying for their beloved! Iam doing it! Iam} § which you may answer or not, as you see fit. 
doing it!” N : This dark secret—is it connected with guilt or 
Language cannot convey the heart-rending : with disease?” 
tone in which these words were spoken. He ’- ‘No! no! no! God knows, that whatever may 
went on, $ be their other misfortunes, the Wallravens are 
“Yes, yes! I will ‘account’ for my ‘conduct’ $ physically, mentally, and morally sound!” 
of this evening! I had firmly repressed my feel- ) «““Why, so I have always heard of them. They 








ings for six weeks. I thought the danger over, 3 are even proverbial for those qualities. Now, in 
orwell nigh over! I went up to her to-night, to 3 the name of heaven, give me your hand, my dear 
bid her adieu, with the stern determination of } Wolfgang! Win Regina if you can! I feel sure 
hever, never seeing her again. She held out her ; that your distress, whatever it may be, is morbid. 
hand—looking up to me with her beautiful, be-} Nonsense! Love and friendship will cure you. 
wildering, maddening eyes—eloquent with love, What! Young, healthy, handsome, moral, intel- 
sorrow, reproach, inquiry—and, and, the great § : ligent, accomplished, wealthy, and of high rank, 
tide of long-suppressed emotion rushed in, filling } loving and beloved, with no ont to cross your 
my heart, flooding my brain, bearing down and wishes—what should trouble you? I begin to 
sweeping away reason, memory, understanding! } think you a mere hypochondriac”—and so I 
and I did and said—some maniac things! Come, $ : really did. 
shoot me, if you please! Yes, I will meet you ; $ You will pronounce this hasty confidence very 
when and where you please, and bare my bosom } wrong—so it doubtless was; but I loved Wolf- 
to your knife or ball, but never raise my hand; gang Wallraven with more than a brother's 
against you, my brother, my heart’s dear brother! § love; I was by nature trusting toa fault; I was 
In the name of heaven, then, why don’t you $ ‘ inexperienced; and I have expiated the error by 
speak to me ?”” ‘ suffering i in every vein of my heart and brain! 
“Because I have nothing to say. I am mysti- The next morning we set out on our return to 
fied and miserable!” $ ¢ the North, Wolfgang insisting upon our going, as 
“Yet, oh! do not shut up your heart to me! § é previously arranged. I had stopped at Regina’s 
do not! You love me! do not, therefore, lay up § 8 $ door, to see if possibly she was up, but all was 
Temorse for all your long future life, by harsh- $ dark and silent in her room. We left without 
ness to me now—for look you! my life will be $ : seeing her again. 
thort—my death violent! I know it! Speak to } 3 We reached the University some time after the 
_ 3 commencement of the term, and had ts apply 
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ourselves with double vigor and perseverance tos We journeyed by stage until we reached 
our studies, in order to make up for lost time. Washington city. 

From the time of ou re-entrance into college, There, at the Indian Queen Hotel, we met Mr. 
Wallraven was everything that the most exacting } Wallraven’s handsome travelling carriage, with 
and fastidious friend could desire him to be— the splendid black horses, the well-dressed 
calm, self-possessed, dignified, gracious—though } coachman, and mounted out-rider. 
seldom, perhaps never, cheerful. Henever volun-} Early upon the morning succeeding our arrival 
tarily mentioned Regina to me; and if ever I 3 at Washington city, we set out for the Valley of 
would name her to him, he would govern a3 Virginia. You know how wild and beautiful, 
strongly rising emotion, and say, ‘“‘As Milton } how savage and sublime the scenery becomes, as 
toiled fir fame, as Napoleon toiled for dominion, } you approach the Blue Ridge. We travelled by 
so I toil for Regina! One day, when wealth and $ easy stages, and were two days in reaching the 
fame and power and dominion—such dominion } grand pass of the Bear’s Walk. 
as God gives genius—are mine, I may win her!$ It was the evening of the second day when 
When I have power to place her in the highest $ we began slowly to ascend the mountain. 
rank of society, in ‘the most civilized city ina It was nearly pitch dark. Floating masses 
yet uncivilized world, then I will ask her to share $ of black, heavy, and lowering clouds obscured 
her fate with mine—not till then!” or something § S every ray, even of starlight. It was intensely, 
like it. He did toil. He gained the highest ap-} bitingly cold. Down from our right opened, as 
probation, the honor of the professors. The $ it seemed, to the very centre of the earth, a vast 
most brilliant auguries were drawn for his $ : profound abyss of blackness, cloud, and shadoy, 
future. I shared them. I felt his power. I} S from the depths of which gleamed fitfully a lurid 
felt that if he could once conquer a peace in} stream of red light, flitting hither and thither 
his own bosom, he might become just what he : as we moved, like a jack-o’-lantern, amid the 
pleased. 5 } blackness of that ocean of shadows. 

As for Regina, she never mentioned him in: s “That is our destination, that is my home— 
any of her letters to me; but I knew too well § $ Hickory Hall”—said Wallraven, pointing to the 

‘ that he was not forgotten, by the tone of sadness § S elfish light. 
that pervaded all her expressed thoughts and} ‘That! How in the name of Providence are 
feelings. Swe to get down there?” inquired I, in real 
ie ar : ‘ anxiety. 
«The road is certainly very’dangerous on such 
evo» lc eosin ga night as this, and I am about to order the 
: : lamps lighted.” This command he accordingly 
“A lonesome lodge, . 

That stands so low in lonely glen, $ gave, and the carriage was stopped, and the 

The grim, tall windowes, dim and darke, 

Are hung with Ivy brier and Yewe; 

No shimmering sun here ever shone, We started again, and, soon turning sharply 
an 4 een nae to the right, began to descend into the vale; but 
No cheerful host.”—Psrcr’s RELIQuEs. ’ before we had proceeded many yards, the coach- 

THe winter vacation approached, and I once $ man drew up the horses, and, turning round, 
more pressed Wallraven to return home with me $ said that the lamps only made the matter worse; 
and spend Christmas. He declined the invita- § 3 that the lights and shadows on the downward 
tion, and, to my surprise and delight, invited me ; and precipitous road were deceptive and danger- 
to accompany him to his own home in Virginia. { ous; and finally gave it as his opinion, that we 
I accepted his proffered hospitality with much § ‘had better alight and walk down, which we 
pleasure, and, writing to Regina not to expect accordingly did, or, rather, we climbed down— 
me there during the holydays, I prepared to while the coachman led his horses slowly and 
accompany Wolfgang to Hickory Hall. carefully behind us. An hour’s hard toil brought 

I cannot tell you with what interest, with } us to the foot of the mountain, where we resumed 
what highly excited curiosity, I set out upon * our seats in the carriage, and were driven swiftly 
this journey to the interior of Virginia. I do} toward the Jurid light that marked the site of 
not know what I expected to find; I only know | Hickory Hall. The carriage passed through an 
that an old, very old and unknown country } arched and broken gateway, the light fitfully 
house always possessed a mystic charm for me; } falling upon the fragments of the old and glist- 
and here was one that, with its own peculiar; ening red sandstone that had once formed the 
mystery, took hold of both affection and imagi- | pillars of the gate. We stopped immediately 
nation. $ before the broad old-fashioned hall door, to 
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which a flight of broad oak stairs and a portico ; 
led. s 


Wallraven’s chamber; but she was the last occu- 


$ pant, and she has not used it for some time! Be 


An old white-headed negro, with a candle in : easy, my dear fellow, the room is yours—only I 


his hand, came out and met us at the door, § 
gnd saluting Wallraven as “‘Master Wolfgang,” $ 
showed us into— 

One of those wainscoted halls so common to 3 
the old mansion houses throughout the old : 
neighborhoods of Virginia. The dark and pol- 
ished oak floor was uncarpeted, and the vast 
room was lighted up, as with a conflagration, by 
an immense fire of large and blazing hickory 
logs that roared and crackled in the huge chim- 
ney. Grim portraits frowned from the dark, 
oak-paneled walls, and the battle of Yorktown 
raged furiously above the chimney-piece. Four 
or five richly carved high-backed chairs drew 
themselves haughtily up, repelling all advances. 
Nothing looked hearty and cheerful but the 
great and glowing fire that warmed and lighted 
the room so delightfully, and blazed and crackled 
so gayly, as to make amends for all. 

“Will you go to your room now, or wait till 
after supper, Fairfield? John, how soon will 


supper be ready?” asked Wolfgang of me, and 
of the negro, in a breath. 
“In half an hour, sir,” replied the old man 


who had conducted us in. 

“In half an hour; well, Fairfield, what say 
you? Will you go to your own room? or 
John !” 

“Sir!” . 

“What chamber have you got ready for Mr. 
Fairfield!” 

“Mrs. Wallraven’s room, sir.” 

“The deuce!” 

“Yes, sir. You wrote us that the young gen- $ 
tleman was delicate, and that his room must be N 
comfortable. Now, sir, Mrs. Wallraven’s room $ 





hope it really don’t leak.” 

“John!” 

“Sir.” 

‘‘Where is my father?” 

‘‘In his library, sir.” 

“Let him know that we have arrived. He 
expected us to-night.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Go, then.” 

The old servant left the room, and soon after 
the door opened, and— 

A tall and venerable old gentleman, clothed 
in deep mourning, and with a head of hair as 
white as the driven snow, appeared. Wolfgang 
sprang, bounded to meet him. The old man 
opened his arms, and silently and sadly folded 
his son to his bosom. Then he came to me, and 
with a singular blending of sweetness, sadness, 
and dignity, welcomed me to his house. He had 
scarcely done so, when the door once more 
opened, and— 

I raised my eyes to see one of the most majes- 
tic and beautiful women I ever beheld advancing 
within it. She, like the old gentleman, was 
dressed in deep mourning, and her fine black 
hair, glittering in a thousand jetty ripples, was 
turned in large Madonna loops down her cheeks, 
carried back, and woven in a large knot behind. 
She was too tall and too dark for my ideal of 
feminine beauty, but then her form was so finely 
rounded, her face so darkly, graciously, richly 
beautiful—a Cleopatra she was, such as we pic- 
ture the dark Egyptian Queen for whom a world 
was lost! 

‘‘My daughter, Miss Wallraven,” said the old 
gentleman, as the lady came in; and then, ‘‘ Con- 


is the only one as doesn’t leak when it rains, and $ stantia, my child, this is Mr. Fairfield, with 

it is coming on to rain, sir.” > whom Wolfgang, by his letters, has already 
“Very well. Is there a fire kindled there?” 3 made us so well acquainted. Welcome him to 
“Yes, sir.” 3 Hickory Hall.” 
“Are Mr. Fairfield’s trunks carried up?” $ Miss Wallraven offered me the most beautiful 
“Yes, sir.” dark hand I ever saw, and looked at me with a 
“Very well. Fairfield, will you go now to: pair of large, dark, humid eyes, whose languid 

your room to change your dress, or will you $ lustre haunted me many a day and night there- 

remain here until after supper?” 3 after, and in a voice whose tones were at once 
“TI will remain here, Wallraven; but I am : very low, and very full, round, and melodious, 

sadly afraid, my dear fellow, that I have turned 3 cordially bade me welcome. 

Some one, some lady, out of her room—that} In a few moments after this, supper was an- 

Would be dreadful!” * nounced, and we went to the table. Such a sup- 
“Some lady! Humph! romancing again. per! It was one, such as only Virginian house- 

What lady do you fancy you have turned out ; keepers know how to set out. 

of her room?” ; Yes, the supper was perfect—not so the com- 
“Mrs, Wallraven.” $pany. Wolfgang was sombre; the old gentle- 
“Ah! Mrs. Wallraven, certainly. It was Mrs. } man’s manner grave and courteous; Miss Wall- 
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raven’s dignified and gracious; all very admira- } Fairfield. Constantia is no subject for jest, let 
ble, but not at all enlivening. me tell you! When I asked you how you liked 
I felt an enthusiastic admiration of Miss Wall- ; : : my sister, I meant how did you like her as 
raven; but it was precisely the sort of admira-; pretty good girl, altogether?” 
tion one would feel at suddenly beholding some ‘And I tell you that she takes my breath away 
marvelous masterpiece of nature or of art— ; with her unparalleled, her wonderful beauty!” 
some richly, gorgeously beautiful creation, whose; ‘‘I marvel if you are crazy, or sarcastic!” 
very existence seemed a wonder. ‘‘Queen of ‘‘T am in earnest—deeply in earnest-——” 
Egypt,” “Cleopatra,” “Night,” “Starlight,” ‘*When you say Constantia is good-looking!” 
all things darkly splendid, grandly beautiful, ‘‘When I say she is magnificently beautiful!” 
seemed parallels for her. Gazing on her, I ‘‘Heaven mend your taste! Why, she is too 
caught myself repeating these lines of Byron, $ tall, too large, too dark!” 
and thinking how strikingly they portrayed her: “So was that wondrous Queen of Egypt, 
for whom the demi-god Mare Antony lost the 
“She walks in beauty, like the night * 
of cloudless climes and starry skies, world! 
a50te ae” “Hum! Go to bed, Fairfield.” 
“She is the only Cleopatra I ever saw, or 
After supper, we returned to the old wain- $ dreamed of!” 
scoted hall; more logs were thrown on the ; $ ‘You have been reading poetry. Good night, 
blazing fire, and we gathered around it. The Fairfield! Daylight, breakfast, and a fox-hunt 
evening passed pleasantly, with conversation, } to-morrow, will set you right! Get to sleep soon 
music, &c. At eleven o’clock we separated for 3 as you can.” 
the night, and Wolfgang himself attended me} He left me, evidently sincere in his natural 
to my room. It was in the second story. In brotherly blindness to his sister’s superb style 
keeping with all the house, it was an old-fash- 3 of beauty. 
ioned apartment, the two principal features I was in fact dreadfully wearied out, and, as 
being a large tent bedstead hung with dark- {soon as he had left me, I threw off my clothes, 
green damask, and a wide fire-place, in which $ blew out the candle, and jumped into bed. 
burned and glowed that inevitable country bless- I could not sleep. 
ing, a good wood fire. ; The blazing hickory fire in the fire-place illu- 
“T will retort your question. ‘How do you 3 minated the whole room with a dazzling bril- 
like my sister,’ Fairfield?” 3 hiancy that would have left sleep out of the 
“Yes! that was friendly—was it not? You; question, even if a female face, beautiful as an 
never mentioned your sister to me before; never 3 houri, had not gazed mournfully at me from the 
prepared a poor fellow for the danger that lay $ wall opposite the blazing fire. It was Con- 
before him—a regular ambuscade!” 3 stantia’s dark face, with less of dignity and more 
I repented this flippant speech in a moment, ; of love, more of sorrow, more of religion, in its 
when I saw how seriously Wolfgang took it. sexpression. ‘The ayes were shadowy, full of 
“<I am no egotist; I never was. I do not talk $ } thought and prayer.” It was a Madonna coun- 
of myself and my family; I never did,” he re- } S tenance, and the longer I looked at it, the more 
plied. ; I adored it. Yes! it was not a face to be passed 
‘Pooh! You mean to accuse me of egotism, ¢ over with mere admiration, however ardent that 
because I have talked so much about my sister. § admiration might be—it was a face to be adored; 
Well! It is true I thought Regina the very chef } and as I gazed upon its heavenly loveliness, 
@’cuvre of nature until I saw Miss Wallraven! ; seething like religious devotion moved in my 
She has astonished me! She has taken away } bosom, and almost impelled me to kneel before 
my breath with admiration! with wonder! Can that image of divine beauty, love, and sorrow. 
beauty like that exist anywhere else than in the *T fell asleep, at last, with my imagination full of 
ideal world of poets and artists? Can such rich $ that celestial countenance and my soul full of 
beauty really live and move, and have its being ; prayer. 
in the actual world? be sensible to sight and: Suddenly I awoke with a start! It seemed to 
touch ?” $me that I had been aroused from slumber as by 
Wallraven lovked really offended. 3 the shock of a galvanic battery. I trembled even 
“Come!” said he, ‘Constantia never set up : after I was awake as with a vague terror, of 
for good looks that ever I heard; most certainly § ‘which I should have felt ashamed had I not 
she has no pretensions to beauty; and, as to ‘ascribed it to a hot supper and the nightmare. 
rivaling Miss Fairfield in that respect—pshaw! ‘ ‘I looked around the room and upon the beautiful 
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The fire was burning down low, and , I was too imaginative. Well! the time, place, 
the flame flashed up and down upon the opposite } and circumstances, made me so. 
portrait, giving @ convulsive emotion to the fea- At last I fell asleep indeed; but through my 
tures, as of sobbing. I looked at the sorrowful ; dreams still slowly moved the image on the wall— 
sobbing face with a feeling of deep pity, as $ beautiful, good, loving, suffering, as I felt her to 
though it had indeed been the living sufferer : have been; and with her moved another being—a 
that it seemed. ‘There was such an indescrib- ; perfect spectre, that might have been the consort 
able look of life, love, anguish, on the beautiful ; of Death on the Pale Horse—an old, decrepid, 
features, I felt a dreamy, mysterious, but intense $ livid hag, with malign countenance and gibbering 
desire to wipe away the tears from that pictured 3 laugh, whose look chilled and whose touch froze 
fue. It was a good while before I could get to 3 my blood with horror. Suddenly a noise, a fall, 
seep. That beautiful countenance, silently con- °a@ smothered cry, awoke me, and, starting up in 
yulsed in the fire-light, fascinated me. If I ;my bed, I saw in the red fire-light, between the 
determinedly closed my eyes, they would fly chimney and the side of my bed, the very hag 
open again, and fix upon the pictured sufferer. 3 of my dream, livid! malignant! gibbering! strug- 
Nay, even when my eyes were closed, the lovely 3 gling violently against Wolfgang Wallraven, who, 
face was still present to my mind, and it seemed $ himself, an embodied typhon, with a wild, angry 
to me to be heartless to go to sleep with such an } blaze in his light-grey eyes, held her. 
image of beauty, love, and sorrow, before me. (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 





On! you remember now, mother, 
When life to me was bright, 

When gladness gemmed my brow, mother, 
And starred these eyes of light. 

When roses bloomed on either cheek, 
Of erst so full and fair, 

When sunbeams played at “hide and seek” 
Within this wealth of hair. 


The laugh so ringing there, mother, 
Oh! you remember well, 

'Twill ne’er awake again, mother, 
And mock the breezes’ swell. 

This bounding heart of other days, 
"Tis fettered by disease, 

No cordial or care allays— 
No “Gilead’s balm” can ease. 








These tireless feet have faltered short 
Of Life’s great aim and goal, 

But brighter is the “better part” 
T’ve chosen for my soul. 

I know that you will miss me here, 
And when I’m gone you'll weep, 

And lay your aching temples here 
To mourn, but not to sleep, 


But, mother, I had rather go 
Ere yet the dark hours be, 

Where life still seems a Summer glow, 
A sunbeam to Eternity. 

So, when this heart is hushed and dead, 
These roving fancies riv’n, 

You'll lay me in my church-yard bed 
To meet my soul in Heaven! 





MEMORIES. 


BY MISS E. E. LAY. 


THERE comes sometimes in a lonely hour, 
A thought of the silent Past; 

A shadow is flitting before my eyes, 

Asa memory that deep in my bosom lies 
Is stirred as a sudden blast. 


A floating cloud in the morning sky, 
Or a deeper sunset glow, 
A word. a smile, or a whispered thought, 
Comes over my soul with memories fraught 
Of all I no more may know. 


The bloom of a flower will often bring 


The face of a lost one back, 
Or a strain of music recall a scene, 





When sorrow and gladness have mingled been, 
In a distant and faded track. 


Then the friends of youth will return again, 
They come on the spirit wing; 

They wander again in the paths we roved, 

They linger once more in the haunts we loved, 
And the hopes of the past they bring. 


Tis sweet to commune with departed ones 

From the spirit’s unseen home; 
Though it wring the heart when the spell has flown, 
To know, to feel, that it beats alone, 

We wish they would oftener come. 











APOLOGIES: A SKETCH. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


I THINK we all feel in a greater or less degree } here was a roll of leather and a pair of stout 
that we have a right to rely on our own sense— $ brogans, and there a pane crossed with a strip 
to make a report of our lives to our fellow mor-$ of black tin, on which was painted in flaming 
tals agreeably to our own experience, and not letters, ‘“‘Fashionable dress-maker.” In the 
agreeably to that of any other man’s or woman’s } corner room was a grocery—a pot of soft-soap 
experience—to look right in the faces of old in- Si in the window—a glass jar of red candy, another 
stitutions and new theories, and decide for our- $ 3 3 of pipes—some small ends of hams swinging by 
selves whether they be good things or great } large strings—two or three earthen pitchers, and 
things. a pie with a speckled and nibbled crust. At the 

We have each of us our call, limagine. Some ; entrances were signs of washing and ironing, 
of us to make bread, and some bonnets—some to 3 boarding, and the like, for the house was likea 
build ships, and others states—some to be school- : wheel within a wheel, and there was no end of 
masters, and some to play on the violin; but not- : the things done there. 
withstanding these obvious rights and aaa Along the street in front of us there was a 
adaptations, we are all of us, all along life, garniture of carts and milk-wagons, and the 
shirking our tasks, shirking out of our proper ; gutters were dammed up from year’s end to 
selves, and apologizing to one another, whether ; year’s end by potato parings and cabbage leaves. 
we step out of the beaten track, or whether we ; I, who had been used to the wide liberty of 
do not. So it happens that we waste much pre- 3 sheep range and cattle-track, for ‘‘Ours was a 
cious time in palliation, and explanation, and } great wild country; and if you climb a hill te 
mitigation, of which there is no need. I do not { its top, I don’t see where your eye can stop:” 
‘pretend to be any more independent in this re- 3 found the limits of my liberty almost unendur- 
gard than my neighbors, and, indeed, I confess } able, and the steam of washing-kettles and boil- 
that the apologetic side of my character is truly } ing pigs’ feet a good deal less to my liking than 
ludicrous. It will come about that I am cor-$the smell of hay-fields, of orchards, and the 
nered between facts and theories, and feel bound $ breath of cows. ; 
to attempt a reconciliation. For instance. My Our “apartments” consisted of four rooms—s 
fortunes not being equal to my occasions, I was} parlor, seven by eight feet, I should judge—a 
once reduced to the necessity of taking ‘‘apart- § kitchen with one window looking out upon ever- 
ments!” Now any one, but especially one who $ lasting lines of wet clothes, and swarms of chil- 
‘has had hopes,” would feel some humiliation, } dren growing and vegetating in the dirt; and 
if under such circumstances he should some day } two “dark rooms,” those most miserable inven- 
receive intelligence that his fashionable friend, $ tions of the enemy. 

(and everybody has one fashionable friend) was{ The hall was like a crack in an ant-hill—a 
coming to dine! the door was a husk mat, and on the stairs some 

Pity me then, and “lend your serious hearing $ oil-cloth was nailed—a few pencil sketches, 
to what I shall unfold.” If it had been a floor $ drawn by the children, ornamented the side 
in a “desirable neighborhood,” the house with $ walls, but except these there was no attempt at 
modern improvements—use of kitchen, bath and 3 decoration. 
yard, it might have been got round; but, bless Our front room was study, parlor, dining-room 
my soul! the arrangement spoke for itself—it $ and all, so we had small accommodation for visi- 
was not genteel! The miserable fact might as $ tors, and limited our hospitalities accordingly. 
well be told first as last—the ‘‘apartments” were } Judge then of our consternation, when, 3 We 
in a “tenant house!” Some of the adjoining win- } were discussing our chop one day, Gov. M—, 
dows were ornamented with signs made of white 3 his wife, and three proud daughters, (old neigh- 
paper cut in long basques, and set off with strips $ bors of ours) were suddenly inundated upon us. 
of pink and blue paper, curiously notched and The enormity, the atrocious criminality of 
plaited—from others swung coats and trousers } what I had done, rose up before me, and before 
of the ca, sorts, stretched over boards— } an accusation was made I began to plead guilty. 
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Pretence was too ridiculous—that was out of the; and there, in her big bonnet and black alpaca 
question. It could be said, however, that no pro- ; dress, a band-box in one hand, and a pillow-case 
yision was made for that class of people who ; of dried apples in the other, was aunt Becky 
wished to live respectably on limited means, and } Thompson, from the country, her face a-glcw with 
really, at the time we took this little place, it} the happy excitement of seeing me. 
was the best we could do. Our tastes were very} Not to introduce her on the very door-sill, 
simple—we were altogether comfortable, and in $ would have been an insult which she would have 
fact rather liked the novelty of our baby-house— } never forgiven me; and though I knew the white 
for the sake of our friends, however, we hoped $ glove of my exquisite friend had never come in 
to have ampler room before long, and incident-} contact with a hand stained with blue-dye, as 
ally it was mentioned that we had the best pros- 3 was hers, I nerved myself up, and said in a 
pect of obtaining a most eligible house! tone adapted to her deafness, ‘My aunt Becky 
It seemed as if the fifty wooden clocks of that } Thompson, from the country, Mr. Glass-of-fash- 
great establishment were all striking at once, ion.” With habitual politeness he relieved her 
every time one of the three proud daughters $ of her sack of apples, and offered to assist her 
attempted to speak. The shoe-maker pounded § up stairs, but aunt Becky declined the attention. 
with twice his customary vehemence—one of the } She had not the rheumatis, she said, and as for 
children was whipt, and turned boo-hooing into 3 being helped by such a pair of spindle-legs, it 
the hall to cool, and the fashionable dress-maker 3} was out of the question. 
came to the door to see how I liked the sleeve She was dazzled and bewildered—wanted to 
of my new calico dress! see the rest of my folks, and would not for some 
I was in constant fear lest the governor would 3 time shape her steps to my seductive suggestions. 
break through the little cottage chair he sat on, $ I got her up stairs at last, however, and for that 
and I confess I only breathed freely when Mrs. 3 evening I kept her there; and when the Glass-of- 
M—— looped together her fine sable, and her 3 fashion left his adieus for her and hoped he 
daughters dragged their velvet trains along the $ would see her again, I replied with great appa- 
patched oil-cloth, and over the husk mat. rent naivete, that I hoped he would come often 
Honestly, good reader, could you have kept} while she remained with us—that she was a 
apologizing as I did? Probably, if you should 3 person of admirable worth and great originality, 
ever ask me about my experience in ‘“‘apart-$and though not accustomed to metropolitan 
ments,” I should shake my head dubiously, and $ usages, possessed the more perfect culture of a 
leave you to infer that this sketch was drawn 3 hard experience. 
entirely from imagination, for I don’t believe I I said all this, not so much because I was 
could get over the feeling that the confession $ ashamed to be ashamed, as to apologize for my 
would require an apology. Saunt Becky Thompson. But next day, when I 
“Upon another occasion,” when we had really $ showed her over the house, and she saw my 
attained to the occupation of an eligible house, I § three silk dresses, (every drawer and wardrobe 
found myself reduced to the necessity of apolo- $ must be opened to her inspection,) took an in- 
gizing again, and with a much greater degree of 3 ventory of the furniture, and exclaimed at the 
warmth, and longer sweep of extenuation than $ extravagance of keeping two “girls,” came the 
before. ’ apologies that were apologies. 
A number of acquaintances were passing the § ‘‘What did this cost, I want to know?” she 
evening with us—there was warmth and lights} asked, as she put on her spectacles, and spread 
everywhere, music in the parlor, and a general $ my shawl across her knees. 





atmosphere of gayety, ease, and plenty. Of course 
I wore my best dress, my point-lace, and flowers 
in my hair. 

In an unfortunate pause of the music, and 
when some suggestions of dancing were being 
Whispered about, there fell a violent knocking 
on the door. Unaccustomed to such appeals, the 
servants would never heed it, 1 knew, and mind- 
ful of the possibilities, I tried quietly to escape; 
but the polished editor of the “Glass of Fashion” 
had heard “the knocking at the south entry,” 
too, and spite of my softest “Don’t trouble your- 
self,” would accompany me. He opened the door, 

— 


‘‘Why, I am almost afraid to tell you, aunt 
Becky,” I said, ‘‘it cost so much.” That was 
the truth; I was afraid to tell her. There was 
no resisting her importunities, however, so I 
must needs qualify the fact with apologies. 

“Tt seems a good deal to pay, aunt Becky,” I 
said, ‘but it is very warm, and will last me as 
% long as I live, and always be in fashion—though 
to be sure I don’t care much about fashion. 
You see a good cloak is very expensive, and 
then the styles are constantly changing, and it’s 
2a great trouble and costs a great deal of money 
to keep making alterations. My father used to 
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teach me that a good thing was always the ; thought it better that my right hand should for. 
cheapest.” * 3 get its cunning than that I should dare to moun 

That allusion to my father was a fine stroke— 3 for my fortieth cousin, gone to rest while I was 
aunt Becky was so charmed with the evidence $ yet hunting hens’ nests, and making rag dolls, 
that I remembered him at all, in my fine city ; ‘To be sure,” she would say, wiping her eyes 
home, that she folded up the shawl with a deep 3 at the mention of some of these kinsfolk who 
sigh of satisfaction. have been in Abraham’s bosom these twenty 

A straw bonnet, she thought, would have an- 3 years—‘‘to be sure they were taken before you 
swered just as well as a velvet one, and would $ were old enough to realize your loss, but then 
have cost two or three dollars less, like enough. } you know their places never can be filled to 

To this I assented, but apologized by saying $ you.” 
that my velvet would do up for two or three} Alas, alas! unless my memory did some of 
winters, and be just as good as new—in the long { these collateral branches of my family great 
run it was the most economical, and I could not 3 injustice, I had no desire to have their places 
afford a new bonnet every year! She was not} filled. But to have hinted this would have been 
quite satisfied, and must needs try it on over } to redden aunt Becky’s pale cheek with sorrow- 
her muslin cap, when she declared that it looked } ful indignation into the likeness of 
like all-possess. 

Of course it was not pretty, I assented, but 
80 a thing was durable I cared very little how it } This would have been wanton cruelty, and in 
looked. fact it was necessary to counterfeit, in some sort, 

That was a nullifier—aunt Becky said she did } what I did not feel, in order to make her under- 
not know but that she would buy one for her } stand correctly what I did feel. The artist does 
Nancy, if she could find one-anywhere that had § not paint things as they are, but to make us seo 
a little bonnet to it, and wasn’t all cape. them as they are. Aunt Becky had never made 

My silver teapot, for the plainness of which I} room in her heart for anybody except crazy 
had been obliged to apologize on two or three} cousin Ruth, and blind old uncle Peter, and 
occasions previously, had to be apologized for to } therefore was there always an emptiness, anda 
aunt Becky, for being at all. yearning in her nature, and she must needs be 

It was always worth almost as much as the } a mourner to the end of her life. 
money it cost—would not break, and better than} No man nor woman, and no set of men and 
all, my grandmother used to have one very } women monopolizes and absorbs all that is good 
much like it. Here I drew her attention off by } and great, and who ever will narrow himself to 
enumerating every piece of plate my grand- that prejudice must pay the penalty, that is all. 
mother ever had, and while aunt Becky had her My grandfather wore buckles on his shoes— 
hand before her eyes in the effort to recall the $ talked exclusively of the war of the Revolution— 
memory of a certain set of antique spoons, I 3 believed there were giants in those days, and 
contrived to slip the obnoxious teapot behind } that the children of men were all dwarfs there- 
the tin one that we had in the ‘“‘apartments.” after: but is that any reason why I should 

Some new things were kept out of sight alto- : cherish unmitigated contempt for patent leathers, 
gether, and certain old ones brought promi- {and refuse to name with reverence the great 
nently forward in their places—old times and { names of to-day? 
old friends were dwelt upon with an almost} But to return; I will only apologize for my 
melancholy pathos, for aunt Becky would have digression, and close this paper on apologies. 


“That sanguinary flower inscribed with love.” 








LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Atrgapr have the shadows crept Life is no dark, unreal thing, 
Across thy path, fair girl— No dream of bliss or woe, 

Yet in thy bosom thou hast kept Tho’ joys die out while blossoming, 
A pure, unsullied pearl. Or stayed the tears that flow. 

A gem of innocence and truth, Life just begins, immortal life!— 
Hope’s sunny dream so fair, While here in earthly bowers; 

That blessed thee in thy earliest youth, Remember then, amid its strife 
Is beaming brig htly there. May bud unfading flowars , 
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THE PEARL LOCKET. 
BY BESSIE BEECHWOOD. 


CHAPTER I. visitor, but permitted her to come quite to the 

Ir was a dark, November day, and the shadows $ tree against which he leaned, before he testified 
seemed to lie thickest upon the tall trees of Til- ; his consciousness of her presence. 
ney Park, which made a dreary setting for the She was a fair, young girl of seventeen, with 
stern, old stone mansion, whose harsh outlines } waving, auburn hair, parted and put smoothly 
were gradually coming into bold relief as the { back from her face, which was pale, and bore 
leaves, with which the summer, like the robins in traces of recent agitation. Her delicate mouth 
the story, had charitably veiled it, fell off brown ; had a firm, proud curve, and the whole pose of 
and crisp from the rapidly baring branches. ; the classical head had a haughty air, subdued 

There was a hush as of despair over all the 3 only by the large, soft, blue eyes. 
domain that gloomy afternoon, that seemed ‘‘the$ «I was about to conclude that Miss Tilney had 
saddest” of all “the melancholy days.” Nothing, $ § forgotten her engagement, or declined to keep 
save the falling of a nut, or the flutter of a with- § $ it,” said the young man, half sarcastically. 
ered leaf, broke the stillness in all that broad : ‘*Had I done right I should not be here now,” 
park, except in the corner most remote from the : replied she, sadly, not heeding his tone. 
house, where lingered a young man, whose hasty; ‘Why, what has happened, Edith?” asked he, 
step, as he paced up and down, casting from $ laying aside his coldness and taking her hand, 
time to time a look of expectation along the path 3 A slight shiver ran through her as she replied, 
that led in the direction of the house, snapped a{ ‘My father forbade our meeting, William. I 
dry twig or startled a wondering squirrel. ‘have transgressed his command, but for the last 





He was a handsome man of about thirty, and} time. I have come to say farewell!” 
attired in a hunting costume, though he carried} «Farewell? for what?” asked he, anxiously. 
no gun, thus betraying that his game was not; Forever!” replied she, with a quivering lip. 
of the usual kind. There was a wary look in} ‘This then is your boasted love!” exclaimed 
his quick eye, a sinister expression about the} the young man, bitterly; ‘this is woman’s con- 
full lip, and a yielding clasp in the well-shaped ; stancy, that melts at a tyrannous father’s man- 
hand, which now rested against a tree as he ; date, who despises me only because I have not 


stopped to listen, that would have struck a close } gold to buy his daughter’s hand!” 
observer unpleasantly, especially if that had ‘“‘William Temple, you are speaking of my 
beet a woman, for she sees with her instinct } father,” interrupted Edith, the light springing 
and reasons with her heart, and did she but; for a moment to her eyes. ‘Say what, you will 
abide by their decision would be less frequently $ of me, but speak not ill of him in my presence.” 
deceived ! A moment more, and the light was quenched in 
The patience of the watcher was waning fast, ; fast gathering tears. ‘‘Why will you give utter- 
when the sweep of a long robe over the dead {ance to such eruel words? You know I love 
leaves became plainly audible. A look of tri- : you, you have won the avowal from my lips, 
umphant satisfaction rested, for a moment, upon } and yet you taunt me because I would obey my 
the young man’s handsome features, but as the $ father!” 
sound drew nearer was laid aside for one of ; ‘‘Love? you call that love which at the first 
injured feeling, more in accordance with the 3 obstacle shrinks affrighted, and returns to yield 
delay he had suffered. ¢ submission to the first who cares to claim it! 
Presently a dark silk dress, distinguishable § Give me deeds not words,” sneered the young 
from the bare trunks only by its motion, began } man, whose growing excitement expressed itself 
to be perceptible among the growing shadows. } in rapid strides before the tree against which 
The deliberate pace at which it advanced, be- ? Edith leaned. 
tokened no great anxiety on the part of the § ‘But what shall, what ought I do?” asked she, 
wearer to hasten the meeting. < in the deepest distress. ‘My father has the right 
The young man remained at the rendezvous, ‘ to be obeyed, and doubtless decides for the best 
wor advanced a single step to meet his expected $ good of his unhappy child. I dare a “Ye his 
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staid evronnonnan 
just displeasure! Tell me, William, what am I} Seeming not to hear the equivocal conclusion 
to do?” sof her reluctant assent, Temple threw off his 
“Return to your father, Miss Tilney; be a ; coldness and lavished the warmest expressions 
model of obedience,” replied Temple, bitterly, $ of affection and devotion upon the young girl 
‘‘and remember, as the result of your submis- § whose heaviness of heart not all his endearments 
sion, that your solemn vow pledged to me is could lighten. They even oppressed her, for she 
broken, your promise of fidelity disregarded, : felt that she had bought them dearly, and the 
and all sacred ties save that of daughter, snap- 3 struggle was too recent to be easily forgotten, 
ped by your hand! Go, add one more to that list } With a sigh she acquiesced in his arrangements 
of faithless women that stands for the whole sex!” 3 for their elopement, and at the first moment she 
“William, you are cruel, unjust!” sobbed 3 could leave him, terminated the meeting which 
Edith. nf had been a painful one to her, and which had 
“Were I Sir Arthur Blake, the answer would § still left the sting in her heart, for the dull pain 
be different. The father would forget the un-3$ oppressed her breath as she took her way back 
principled libertine in the glitter of his wealth; 3 to the house through the increasing darkness, 
or should he oppose, the daughter’s filial piety $} which seemed to her like the promise of her 
could not resist the title of ‘My Lady,’ and turn : future life. 
indifferently from his shining thousands! But’ rere 
I am poor, plain William Temple, and parental CHAPTER II. 
authority is a convenient cloak to cover your A wEEK passed, bringing the day fixed for the 
reluctance to unite your proud name with mine. ; fatal step, that step which only the most unrea- 
Less art would have answered to dismiss me; I $ sonable severity of unfeeling parents can in any 
shall no longer trouble you with my presump- 3 way excuse, 
tuous presence,” With a flushed cheek and Edith took her place at the evening board, 
frowning brow the young man turned to leave 3 with a pale cheek and eyes, from which the 
the spot. utmost effort of her will could scarcely keep the 
“Stay, William!” exclaimed Edith, turning $ tears. Her mother’s watchful eye saw her agita- 
deathly pale, but the fire of resolution lighting $ tion, but forbore with a mother’s tenderness to 
her eye, and the lines around her mouth becom- 3 question her before the assembled family. Not 
ing rigid with determination. ‘You do not, so her father’s, his glance, though less quick, 
cannot think me the base, heartless creature 3 discovered her distress. As he looked search- 
your anger represents me. What proof can 13 3 ingly at her, she shrank beneath his gaze, anda 
offer you of my sincerity, of the pain this neces- ; suspicion seemed to cross his mind, for he said 
sity gives me? How shall I convince you that : abruptly: 
my love is real and earnest?” : «Edith, have you seen Temple to-day?” 
«Leave this place where I am forbidden to see “No, father,” replied she, in a low voice, 
you,” exclaimed he, eagerly. **not since the day you forbade it.” 
Edith started and looked at him with a fright- The father’s brow lightened. 
ened air. ; «6 That is right,” said he, ‘I am glad that you 
‘*Leave it! impossible! Where should I go?’ } have seen the justice of my objection, and 
said she. yielded to it. His poverty were no obstacle, if 
“If you would prove your truth go with me; 3 you loved him, for I have enough for both; but 
at the altar we will bid defiance to tyranny!” {he is unprincipled and base in heart and mind, 
“T dare not!” replied Edith, shuddering. ’ seeking you alone for that dross, which shall 
“You dare not brave a father’s unjust anger, } never be his. Were yon to listen to his specious 
and yet you dare break your vow and call on ; tales, and so far forget what is due to — 
truth to witness it!” said Temple, relapsing § and me, as to marry him against my wish, be 
again into bitterness; ‘tell me not that such $ ¢ sure no penny of mine should ever cross the 
would be your answer could I bring gold to? * palm of William Temple. But this harshness is 
back my suit! You dare not brave the world’s ; $ unnecessary; you are a good girl, and would not 
scorn by wedding a poor man, even though your ; so grieve and anger a just father. 
heart dictate it!” ; Every word was a dagger in the heart of the 
“William! I will wed you,” exclaimed Edith, ’ affectionate girl, and she paled and flushed 
firmly, “if but to prove you wrong in thinking 3 $ beneath the glances directed toward her, by her 
me the mercenary wretch you would have me } father’s marked address. 
believe you do! and may heaven forgive me!”$ The deep sting lay not in the words them- 
she added, sadly. $ selves, but in the half consciousness of their 
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truth. She felt the guarded baseness of her 3 fear for the future. My only grief is in leaving 
lover’s character, though she knew naught} you and my dear father by stealth, and in anger; 
against him; but the unerring instinct of her; but you, mother, will not desert me, you wil 
woman’s nature warned her of her danger, and } ever think kind of your absent and disobedient 
she heard it only to disregard it. Temple was 3 child! Oh! do not let my father curse me! 
her first love, the first who had told her she was } though he may refuse to forgive me, and may 
fair, and poured his tales of adoration into an {even forbid me to look on his dear face again, 
unpractised ear, so that the charm of novelty, 3 do not let that blight rest on my life and sink 
the distant glit‘er of that unknown world, which ; me to the grave!” 
in her secluded home, rarely lighted up the aim { The poor girl wept convulsively, and Mrs. 
arches even in story, for her father was a stern § , ’ Tilney was a little more composed. A silent 
scion of a puritan stock, dazzled and bewildered 3 pray er for her child stilled the tumult of her 
her. She believed the gay tales he told her, and $ ; feelings, and with many counsels, blessings and 
thought him good and noble, till she learned to; § caresses, she left the trembling and exhausted 
know him better, because no one else had ever : Edith to make her last preparations for leaving, 
_ been contrasted with him, and in this her father, : for git YL 4) aah eye ye and 
out of love for her, had erred. Had she more § stern, ha een her home and only dwelling 
freely mingled with society, even though the? ; place, and was still the resting place of those it 
fresh bloom of youthful trust were brushed ; almost broke her heart to part from. Surely 
away, she could have better judged the sound-? the punishment of her disobedience had begun 
ness of the thoughts and sentiments she now so $ already. 
blindly accepted. But the most powerful of all § The evening had descended and lay heavily 
the reasons that drew her to the handsome Tem-$0n the bare landscape that met Edith’s eye as 
ple, was the firm belief in his devoted love for $ she left her home, and with the quick step of 
her! Here her woman’s heart could not build 3 excitement set forth to the trysting-place. As 
up defences and parley coldly from the walls. ; she gained a slight eminence that commanded 
With that key, though a false one, the gates of the house, the moon looked brightly down from 
the citadel were opened, and the garrison sub- 3 ‘a rent in the dull clouds, and rested on the grey 
dued—all but Reason, who struggled with her 3 stone pile like a mournful smile. Edith stopped, 
jailers and often broke their bands! and with glittering, fevered eyes, took her last 
The anxious mother read the whole tale in } farewell of the dear old place. 
that changing countenance, and, when the meal As her glance wandered over the house, her 
was over, followed the trembling girl to her } mother’s pale face, clearly defined by the moon- 
room. Not a word was spoken, but, when the } light on the dark back ground of the unlighted 
door closed behind them, Edith threw herself $ Sroom, met her gaze at the window of her own 
into her mother’s arms and burst into tears. chamber. She dropped upon her knees, and 
“My poor child,” murmured the latter, ca- : stretched forth her arms, imploring a last bless- 
ressing her, ‘think well of what you are about}ing. With streaming eyes, the poor mother 
todo. Remember there is no retreat when} extended her hands toward her kneeling child, 
once the step is taken. Trust not to your father’s } ; Sand her lips moved in prayer inaudible, except 
forgiveness, for he is a stern man when he be- ; to listening ears above. 
lieves himself in the right, and will not patent | Edith staggered to her feet, and was about to 
when once his word is passed. Think, small $ resume her way, when Temple, impatient of her 
means will be yours, for William is not rich, but delay, came beside her. She cast one imploring 
if you love him enough to brave poverty for his } glance from her mother to him, and fell insensi- 
sake, and believe he will make you happy, I$ ble in his arms. In a few moments her light 
would not counsel his rejection for that. Of his $ form was placed in a carriage, not far distant, 
character, you know as wellasI. You are no: : and disappeared from the straining eyes that 
longer a child, judge calmly and decide. Your $ : followed it, towards that land where “the jolly 
a has carefully weighed every considera-$ S blacksmith, ” or some one of a trade less honest, 
on, and thinks it for your good to forbid this } should make the rash step irrevocable. 
union; obedience to him is aoe duty, and I F 
am grieved to see you waver, though the trial is $ 
a hard one,” : CHAPTER ITI. 
“Mother,” interrupted Edith, “my word is Six months have passed, and we find Edith 
passed, and I am my father’s child in that at ¢ ¢ Temple in a neat but humble habitation in the 
least; nothing can change it now. I have no? great city of London. The experience of these 
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few months had served to give her a clear insight 
into the life she had chosen, and, if the know- 
ledge had paled her cheek, it had not daunted 
her firm heart, for so long as her husband was 
kind and affectionate, she had no grief, but the 
knowledge of the hard feeling against her, in 
her father’s heart, and the separation from her 
mother. 

Temple had stormed a little when he found 
the expected forgiveness was withheld, for the 
letter he had insisted upon Edith’s writing, had 
been answered by her wardrobe and jewels, 
accompanied by a short note from Mrs. Tilney, 
bidding her hope nothing from her father, for 
he was inexorable. But when Temple was con- 
vinced, that the dilemma, into which he had 
drawn himself, was inevitable, he recovered 
from his disappointment, and alluded no further $ 
to the subject, being too selfish and indolent ; 
to annoy himself long with anything. He 3 
really liked his young wife, and was content $ 
to have her as a companion for his leisure hours, } 
and they formed a large portion of the day, 3 
trusting, as he did, to luck to ‘“‘make the pot § 
boil.” : 

The young husband was, when he was any- § 
thing, an artist, but the art of the turf and its $ 
attendant sciences were more attractive pur- 
suits than any presided over by the muses. This, ; 
though a precarious source of revenue, had $ 
ever sufficed for his moderate wants, and still 
did so, though economy, a novel exercise to the 3 
young wife, was invoked to preside over the little 
menage. 3 
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‘His objections were all pluyfully and gallantly 


proposed, but they would not stand before th 
battery of a woman’s will, so, still smiling, he 
consented, and Mrs, Wilton departed in high 
spirits with her victory. 

Edith looked forward to this break in the mo. 
notony of her existence, with almost childish 
delight. She had seen but little of society, ang 
the charm of novelty was still on even so simple 
an amusement as this, and as it promised to stir 
the stagnant current of her life, was doubly wel- 
come. 

The evening came, and dressing herself in g 
plain rich costume, from her girlhood’s ward. 
robe, which looked out of place, quiet as it was, 
with the humble surroundings, she awaited with 


: eagerness, her husband’s return to conduct her 


to her friend’s. He came at last, and gazed 
admiringly upon the fair face and elegant attire 


; of his young wife. 


She blushed with pride and pleasure to hear 
> his praise, and her heart beat high with antici- 
3 pation. 

“Come William,” she said at length, as he 
seemed absorbed in a paper he was reading. “It 
is is quite time, is it not?” 

“Time! for what?” inquired he looking up. 

“*To go to Mrs. Wilton’s,” replied she. 

“Oh! yes, but I don’t think we will go, Edie,” 
said he, folding the paper. 

“Not go!” exclaimed she, her heart sinking 
heavily at the word, ‘‘and why?” 

“Weill, I don’t exactly fancy Mrs. Wilton, I 
think her influence is not good for you. She 
takes too much authority in my house, and med- 





All alone in the great city, Edith felt his fre- : 
quent absences press most heavily upon her; dies with my affairs. Besides, Edith,” co 
spirits, and his return, in whatever mood, which } tinued he playfully, ‘‘you are looking so radiant 
was as various as his fortune, was a relief to ; to night, that I should be jealous if another only 
her. He objected most strenuously to her making $ looked at you, so you must stay at home and 
any acquaintance in the neighborhood, lest his 3 entertain me!” 
too well known occupations should reach her ¢ She was standing beside him, too surprised and 
ear. Though that, of course, was not the reason } disappointed to speak, and as he concluded, he 
he gave her. : drew her gently to his knee, and lightly kissed 

This was no deprivation to Edith, for there ; Sher cheek. A slight shudder ran through her 
were few around her congenial spirits with her ; at the caress, and gently disengaging herself, 
own. One family alone had impressed her she was about to withdraw to change her dress, 
agreeably, for the lady, a merchant’s wife, who but he prevented her, saying, 
lived near, pitied her loneliness, and often called$ ‘No, no, what is fitting strangers should see 
in, though Temple would not permit her to you in, is not too good for your husband, #9 
return these visits. He would willingly have : don’t alter that becoming costume, but sit down 
prevented them altogether, but Mrs. Wilton | ‘and imagine you are at the party, it will do 
would take no hints, and was so persistently { much better, and I cannot possibly be jealous!” 
good-humored, that he was forced to submit to’ Edith did as directed, but it was impossible to 
the acquaintance. S be cheerful with that tumult of feelings raging 

A little tea-party was projected at Mrs. Wil- : : in her bosom; it was almost too much to keep 
ton’s, and no rest did Temple see, till he had’ back the tears, but she. did it, and Temple was 
consented to Edith’s being one of the guests. ; surprised to see her submit so calmly to his 
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heartless caprice. In about an hour he took his 
hat, and to her inquiry if he was going out, 


«Yes, I believe so, you are not half so enter- 


for a line of consolation, and strengthening 
counsel to her banished child. Edith answered 
these welcome letters by the means that brought 
them, and though she painted her lot in the 


taining as you would have been at the party, so; brightest colors her truth would permit, her 
] will go and fulfil an engagement I had half ‘ mother felt she was unhappy, and directed her 


concluded to break.” 
As the door closed on her petty tyrant, Edith’s 


disappointment and indignation found vent in } 





to look for comfort where the fountain never 
ceases to flow! 


Temple was too proud and too indolent te 


the bitterest tears she had ever shed. Never had } work, and the darkening aspect of his affairs, 
he, for whem she had sacrificed so much, shown 3 instead of rousing him to exertion, led him to 


himself in so despicable a light. He was pettish } meaner shifts to meet his wants. 


and capricious, she knew, but he was just as 
often kind and affectionate, and had not made 
use of his power to wound her before. 

Ah! William Temple, you little knew that the 
first tie that bound your wife’s love to you, 
snapped with that heartless act of yours. Be- 
ware, lest the fabric thus weakened, fall not 
away, thread by thread, till the remembrance 
of the one pure influence in your life be all 
that remain to you! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs, Witton was provoked and disappointed 
at Edith’s absence, for she alone had been 
thought of by the kind little woman in their 
entertainment. She saw in an instant, that the 
excuse of illness was a feigned one, and divin- 
ing that her intimacy was a source of distress to 
the young wife, she frankly told her of her sus- 
picions, and, as Edith’s truthfulness could not 
deny it, she kindly bid her farewell, making her 
prorsise to apply to her in any case of need. 
With many tears, Edith parted with her only 
female friend, and prepared for other sacrifices, 
should she be called upon to make them, as she 
could but expect from this. 

Time passed, and the uncertain income that 
sustained the little household, flagged seriously, 
and often with the greatest care, the fare was 
scant. Edith grieved not for this, except that it 
affected the wayward temper of her husband. 
He was often kind to her in word and manner, 
but the scene of the party was often repeated 


in other matters, though Edith never laid herself § 


open to a similar trial. Still the same spirit 
of wanton cruelty from very lack of healthful 
occupation, often wounded her sensitiveness, 
but always in so good-humored a manner, that 
though it doubly barbed the arrow, gave no 
chance to avoid the blow. 

The bright spots amid these petty trials, were 
the occasional stolen letters from her mother, 





Edith could 
not brook inaction at such a moment. The de- 
termination and proud independence of her race 
worked within her as she saw want gaining upon 
them, and her husband resting supinely in his 
shallow trust to ‘“‘luck.” Neither pen nor pencil 
were useless weapons in her delicate hand, with 
which to combat the monster, and she un- 
sheathed both to protect her own life, and pro- 
vide for a dearer than her own, so soon to be 
added to her earthly cares. 

Her drawings, though skilfully done, brought 
almost nothing, but they obtained for her a little 
employment at print-coloring. Her jewels, of 
which she had few, having gone little into com- 
pany, were reserved for sterner need, should it 
occur. 

At first, Temple’s pride rebelled silently when 
he discovered the secret of his wife’s occupation, 
for she, simple girl, led it lest it should 
pain him; rebelled silently, we say, because, 
though he felt angry that his wife should so 
demean herself, he very prudently said nothing, 
not even betraying his discovery, but making a 
very convenient compromise by seeming blind, 
magnanimously determined to permit her to sup- 
port him and say nothing about it! 

A smaller lodging was taken, and with every 
superfluous piece of furniture disposed of, the 
two ill-assorted beings took up their abode there; 
and there in that narrow room, so unlike the 
lofty, mysterious, oak-paneled apartment in 
which she first saw the light, Edith pressed to 
her bosom her first born, her infant daughter. 

Who, but a mother, can tell with what a gush 
of tenderness she first gazed on those little ex- 
pressionless features, and felt that it was hers to 
love, to cherish, to work for, while life remained! 
She had never really loved her husband; hers 
at best had been the inexperienced sentiment of 
a newly awakened, romantic nature, and his own 
acts had unclasped the tendrils of a naturally 
affectionate heart, and she had long ceased even 
to fancy that she loved him. She saw her de- 





who would not openly transgress her husband’s g lusion, but rather deemed all love a fancy, except 
commands, but found many a secret conveyance sa mother’s, than that she had mistaken. Happily 
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she was spared the agony of discovering too late, } bravely, her determined will and Christian faith 


that she could love another! 

Every duty of her humble and laborious lot 
had been scrupulously performed, but with a 
dead and cold precision! in every act of the day, 
heart alone was wanting, and as the responsive 
chord was mute in Temple’s breast, he was well 
satisfied with his wife’s proceedings, nor felt the 
want of it. Now the young mother’s heart 
warmed to him in his new relationship, but he 
seemed blindly determined that no kindly feel- 
ing should there find resting place, for he sel- 
fishly and unfeelingly grumbled at their little 
one for being a ‘stupid girl,” and at the in- 
creased expense! For months his earnings, if 
there were any, found not their way into the 
common hoard, but went, with much of Edith’s 
little store, to add to his own peculiar pleasures, 
and yet he could talk of expense! 

Edith murmured not, but pressing her baby 
to her swelling bosom, closed the half opened 
portals of her heart, shutting only her child 
within. 

With a lighter heart and firmer purpose could 
Edith ply her weary task, now that she could 
raise her eyes from the monotonous expanse of 
black and white, or the gaudy array of her color 
box, to rest them on the sweet face of her sleep- 
ing babe, or catch inspiration from its large, blue 
eyes. ' 

Temple was little at home, for he was not fond 
of children, selfish people seldom are; a few 
moments’ boisterous play, that made the young 
mother’s heart tremble, was enough to weary 
him, and he would toss it back to Edith and go 
out again to companions more congenial than 
purity and innocence like those. These ab- 
sences gave Edith little pain, for he had so 
severed his interests from hers that she cared 
little where he was, for with her love he had 
lost the power to annoy her. She was happy 
with her child, and knew nor sighed for any 
other world than that in which she lived. True, 
she worked hard, and often trembled for the 
future, but she trusted in Providence and her 
own good strength, and struggled bravely on in 
the present. Young and educated for so dif- 
ferent a sphere, experience had made a steady, 
thinking woman of her, and the pious teachings 
of her youth stood her in good need amid the 
many little annoyances, so much more wearing 
to the spirits and temper than great misfortunes 
to which she was subjected. 

How often thoughts of bitter repentance swept 
over her spirit for her disobedience! but she 
would not add repining to her fault, and accepted 


upholding her through all. 


CHAPTER V. 


TuRee years have passed, and the blind god. 
dess has not recognized the devotion of her 
faithful follower, William Temple. One room 
now contains all that he can call his own, and 
more than he has a right to claim. The drain 
upon Edith’s little earnings to supply his not 
very moderate demands, had kept them at the 
utmost verge of subsistence for some time. 

It was hard, very hard for her to stint her 
darling child to meet his fancied wants, or fur- 
nish him the sums he required to be lost at play. 
He had long ceased to disguise his profession 
from his wife, and-the depraved companions who 
sometimes accompanied him home, were a sore 
trial to her pure mind. A few dollars once in 
many weeks, contributed from his unlawful gains 
to the little household, furnished a pretext for 
; repeated calls upon Edith, and often many little 
¢sums of her own were paid back in addition, 
’ before he would consent to believe the trifle gone. 

These were not her heaviest trials, for harsh 
words now oftener passed the lips of her hus- 
band than gentle ones, and though they failed to 
move when addressed to her, they swelled her 
heart with indignation and resentment when her 
child was the object, and Temple s»on learned 
where alone Edith was vulnerable. He had never 
quite forgiven her for her father’s firm refusal 
to receive him, and thus his malice found vent. 

The child was a bright, intelligent, little crea- 
ture, and learned readily the many playful ways 
that delight a mother’s heart, and it was Edith’s 
greatest happiness to teach it only as a mother 
can. It was the light of her existence, and 
Temple wondered to see her so cheerful under 
all she had to endure, ‘and took peculiar delight 
in annoying her through her child. He could 
not for his life have told why his evil genius 0 
prompted him, but her even temper and gentle 
uncomplainingness fretted him; and though she 
was all the most loving of wives could have been 
in duty, he took great delight in amusing his 
leisure moments, when at home, by paining and 
annoying her. 

It amused him to hear those rosy little lips 
lisp the profane words that passed profusely be- 
tween his base companions and himself, even 
when she was present; and the poor mother's 
heart would chill to hear him teach her and 
laugh at her success, till the poor child, delighted 
with the notice she attracted, grew fond of the 





the punishment of her own rashness meekly and $ society of her father and his friends, and Edith 
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strove in vain to impress her with the wicked- 
ness of that which her father taught her. She 
was affectionate and dearly loved her mother, 
and would obey her readily when alone, but 
when her father gave a contrary command, 
which he often did, so that his vanity might 
be flattered by her preference, she obeyed him 
first. 





remained but the very necessities of furniture 
and wardrobe to look to for relief. 

Never had despondency rested so heavily upon 
her before. Temple knew her errand, and left 
the house before her return, not daring tc meet 
her eye. How thankful she was for this, for the 
utter loathing which his baseness had wakened 
in her heart could ill brook his presence then! 


This was a heavy blow to Edith, and with an : The half defined determination to leave him took 


agonized heart she pictured the future of her $ rapid form in her mind; but where could she 
darling, and wept and prayed for help and § got She was penniless and friendless! Days 
counsel in her need. ® had passed, and no word had come from her 

She had not heard for a long time from her $ 3 mother; Mrs. Wilton had offered to befriend her, 
mother; possibly, she thought, her address might § $ but she shrank from applying to any one qwho 
have been destroyed, and her mother might have $ 3 knew her husband, so for the present all was 


lost the clue to her residence in the several S dark before her. 


changes she had made. 


she determined to write openly to her. 


In her emergency she ; 
felt that a mother’s counsel could aid her, and ing ‘‘mamma” for her morning meal. 
The $ stale bread made into pap with water, for Edith’s 


On returning, she found Edie awake and call- 
A little 


letter was dispatched, and she waited as calmly § 3 independence had a horror of debt even for the 


as she could for a reply. 

One evening Temple, who had been absent 
since the day before, came in, pale and moody, 
and found Edith teaching the little being kneel- 
ing upon her lap its evening prayer. Temple 
sat a few moments, but impatient of the child’s 
absorbed attention, exclaimed, 


“Edith, do get through that nonsense, and let 


the child come here. I am not going to have my 
child made a praying hypocrite, like that close- 
fisted old rascal, her worthy grandfather.” 

“Let Edie go to papa, mamma,”’ said the child, 
interrupting the half spoken supplication, and 
making an effort to get down from her lap. 

“Go, Edie,” was all the mother could say, as 
with a quivering lip she set the little, bare feet 
upon the floor, and turned to some work to hide 
her bitter grief. 

A weight seemed to rest upon her pen as she 
traced the lines that must be finished by the mor- 
row; and each merry laugh of her child at the 
antics of its father, whom it had won from his 
sullenness, went to her heart like a sharp steel; 
but a firm determination to save that innocent 





; merest trifle, sufficed for the slender wants of 


the child for the time, and the poor, young 
mother sat down, fasting, to ponder the pros- 
pects of the future. 

Not long had she remained thus, when a knock 
at the door brought, as she hoped, the long- 
looked for letter. It was a small package, and 
she seized it eagerly; the hand was strange, and 
with a sinking heart she broke the seal. It was 
a letter from the old housekeeper of Tilney Park, 
and contained but a few lines painfully written, 
but those few lines sufficed to tell her that her 
mother’s counsel was lost to her forever upon 
earth! 

Poor Edith felt that little more remained of 
grief or anguish now, and for a time despair 
obtained the mastery. 

The blow was too heavy and sudden, at the 
moment when she needed so much the aid of her 
mother’s advice, for her to examine the contents 
of the package, and Edie, weary with trying to 
gain her attention, had seated herself upon the 


‘ floor, and was playing with the articles, which, 
S unperceived by her mother, she had taken from 


child from the danger that threatened, and her- : the paper. 


s 
self from the misery of its alienated affections,: When Edith became calmer, she observed the 


s 

dawned in her heart, and though indistinct, ’ playthings that so absorbed the little girl, and 
nerved her to bear the present heavy trial. $ taking them from her to examine, found a dia- 

The work finished, she carried it early to its} mond ring and a locket set with pearls. The 
destination, for a small sum there owing her was : locket she knew to contain her mother’s like- 
her dependence for the day. J udge of her feel- } ness, and sadly opened it to gaze once more upon 
ings when she learned that her husband had ; those beloved features, now become so inexpres- 
received it the day before, and squandered the ; sibly dear. As she touched the spring, two slips 
bread of her child and herself at the gaming- $ $ of paper fell from beneath the cover, and upon 
table, where so much of her brain and heart had 3 ; unfolding them she found two fifty pound notes! 
been staked and lost before. Her jewels had § ; What a wild leap her heart gave at the wel- 
gone the same way one by one, and now nothing ‘ come and unexpected sight! On the paper that 
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enclosed them were a few parting words from 
that mother, whose protection of her child thus 
ceased not even with life! 

Now all was clear and easy to the still sor- 
rowing Edith, not a moment more would she ex- 
pose her child and herself to the baneful influence 
exercised by her unprincipled husband. To de- 
cide deliberately was to act promptly with her, 
so hastily writing a few lines to inform Temple 
of her determination, its reasons, and the source 
of her present means, she enclosed one of the 
notes, and securing the rest of her treasures 
about her, quickly attired Edie and herself, and 
set fut with their little wardrobe packed in her 
only basket, to the station of the train for Liver- 
pool. 

Temple’s rage at Edith’s flight was violent in- 
deed, and self-condemnation was not the least 
of its incentives; and then, too, he fancied her 
mether must have left her some important sum, 
which she was determined he should not share, 
so he strove to find some clue to her where- 
abouts, that he might extort a portion by claim- 
ing their child. But in vain, for Edith had 
taken every care to prevent his success, so he 
wisely contented himself, and found in the fifty 
pounds a healing balm for his wounded feelings. 

Once in Liverpool, Edith was not long in secur- 
ing passage upon a packet bound to that haven 
of security to the oppressed of other lands, Ame- 
rica, too often a ‘‘city of refuge” for those who 
‘leave their country for their country’s good.” 

With a heart lightened of half its cares, but 
still heavy at parting from the land of her birth, 
and with the dread of the untried life before her, 
Edith gazed upon the receding shore with eyes 
fast growing dim with tears, and pressing her 
rescued darling to her bosom, thanked heaven 
for present safety, and implored its help for 
future need. ‘ 

CHAPTER VI. 

‘‘Tuere, Frank, see what your rudeness has 
accomplished,” exclaimed a gentle, chesnut- 
haired mgiden, the tears suffusing her soft, blue 
eyes as she displayed the broken clasp of a 
pearl-set medallion to the penitent youth, whose 
ardent embrace had caused the mischief. 

«I declare I’m heart-broken, ma belle,” replied 
he, “but you did look so demurely horrified when 
I humbly requested a kiss, I could not resist 
risking the attempt at all hazards—and I just 
home after a six months’ absence!” 

«But, Frank,” remonstrated she, with a rosy 
blush, ‘‘you forget you are almost a man now, 


and I no longer the little girl you used to lift § 
over the gutters, in spite of her patched and: 











faded dress, as we came home from school to- 
gether!” 

“Not so, and I hardly admire or love you more 
in that neat gingham morning-dress, than jn 
those old times when you would lift those great, 
blue eyes to my face, in grateful surprise at my 
boyish gallantry,” replied he, earnestly. ‘How 
uncle Henry did use to rave at my low fancy for 
the poor sewing woman’s daughter! I can afford 
to forgive him that one of these days, if that little 
girl will but become his niece!” 

““My dear boy!” exclaimed a lady, whose 
handsome face showed traces of deep care, 
entering the parlor at this critical juncture. 
“Heaven be praised for your safe return!” 

The cordial greeting over, a quiet chat over 
the incidents of the traveller’s voyage succeeded, 

‘Do you know, Mrs. Temple,” said Frank, 
“that after I had described my dear friends in 
America to my mother, she felt sure that you 
and she are old acquaintances?” 

‘‘Wilton! Adelaide Wilton!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Temple, ‘‘she was a dear and early friend at 
home. Strange! that her son should have been 
our first, and almost only friend in a foreign 
land!” 

«Yet it is true,” replied Frank, kindly. “My 
father’s embarrassments made him accept my 
uncle’s offer of protection, and, with occasional 
visits ‘home,’ here I have been ever since.” 

“Your dear mother would hardly recognize in 
the face and form, on which so many bitter years 
have left their heavy mark, the bright and happy 
Edith of her memory,” sighed Mrs. Temple. 

“But, mother,” exclaimed the young girl, 
‘“‘the years of trial and sorrow through which 
you struggled so bravely, with your poor Edith 
to paralyze your efforts, are passed, and we are 
now above the reach of want while heaven leaves 
us your ready pen and my ability to teach. So, 
mother, you may call back your banished roses, 
and be once more a bright and happy Edith!” 
The mother smiled sadly, but fondly on her 
child. 

“No, no, Edie, not while the weight of a 
father’s past anger rests upon my heart! Never 
while the vision of his grey hairs bowed in 
lonely sorfow beside the silent hearth, lives in 
the thoughts of the child who should be there to 
soothe and cheer him!” 

‘‘By-the-way,” interrupted Frank, willing to 
divert the mournful current of the conversation, 
“TI made a conquest on board the ship on my 
return. Don’t be jealous, Edith, it was only an 
old gentleman, who took a wonderful fancy to 
your humble servant. He is travelling for diver- 
sion, I think, and apropos, I promised to show 
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him the ‘lions’ to-day; so give me the locket 
my awkwardness broke, and I will have it re- 
paired as I go—I will be more gentle next 
time!” 

A bright blush, and a murmured “ saucy fel- 
low,” from Edith, sent him off in high spirits, 
hardly hearing Mrs. Temple’s caution to restore 
in safety her mother’s precious miniature. 

Yes, reader, this was poor Edith Temple, who, 
after tasting of the bitterest waters of poverty and 
toil, had risen above the stormy billows, and was 
now safely, though humbly sheltered in this 
little cottage in New York. That Providence, 
which every trial taught her but more confid- 
ingly to remember, had buoyed her up and 
smiled upon every effort of her determined will; 
until now with her lovely daughter, well and ele- 
gantly educated, and a neat little sum laid up 
for emergencies, she could lay aside needle, pen 
and pencil, except when fancy prompted, and 
spare her darling any more arduous labor than 
the charge of a few music scholars, whose in- 
struction afforded her as much delight as emolu- 
ment. 

Yet, as we have seen, Edith was not happy. 
That dark cloud which rose black above her 
girlhood’s horizon, when she left her father’s 
roof beneath the weight of his anger, time had 
not dissipated; and though she could not grieve 
for the step she had taken, when with her infant 
in her arms, she left that second home, still, 
thoughts of her misguided husband would often 
rise, and many an earnest prayer had ascended 
for his reformation. 


All that her mother had been at her age, young $ 


Edith was now, though the sorrows of her early 
years had left the shadow deeper in her large 
blue eyes, and even a more pensive cast upon 
her classic features. Merry Frank Wilton alone, 
with his affectionate teazing, could convert her 
quiet happiness into mirth. 

The warm-hearted boy, who had been won by 
her timid sweetness, when by toiling early and 
late, her mother had managed to send her to 
school, had never swerved from his allegiance; 
and all the uncle Henrys in the world, could 
not intimidate him into sacrificing his friendship 
for the poor sewing woman and her daughter. 
He persisted in calling Edie his sweetheart, and 
in joyously anticipating that time, when that 
pet name should be exchanged for a dearer one, 
but both she and her mother forbade all hope of 
such a consummation while his relative so bitterly 
objected. They had experienced too deeply the 
bitterness of disobedience, to permit another to 
incur such a penalty, even though unjustly im- 
posed, 


CHAPTER VII. 

“One moment, sir!” exclaimed Frank Wilton, 
stopping his companion, the ‘‘shipmate” he had 
spoken of, at the door of a jeweler’s establish- 
ment. ‘I have a little errand to do here, if I 
may presume to detain you a few minutes.” 

“Certainly, my boy, I have nothing else in 
all this broad continent to require my attention,” 
replied his companion; ‘‘or elsewhere either, for 
aught I know,” he added, sadly. 

The jeweler was examining some specimens 
of gold which a miserable, broken-down, invalid 
Californian was offering for sale as the com- 
panions entered the store. Wrapped in deep 
thought, which the last remark seemed to have 
awakened, the elder gentleman remained near 
the door, gazing absently upon the passers, but 
Frank passed quickly up to the counter, saying, 

**Excuse me, Mr. Coe, for interrupting you, 
but I am in haste, and wish to know if the 
locket I left to be mended this morning, is fin- 
ished?” 

“T think it is, Mr. Wilton,” replied the jeweler, 
producing it from a drawer near. ‘You will 
find it quite strong now,” continued he, opening 
and shutting it several times to try its finish, 
then wiping the dust carefully off the glass, he 
closed, enveloped, and delivered it. 

During his deliberate operations, the likeness 
was fully displayed to the gold merchant, who 
stood guard over his little store, close at hand. 

With a startled, eager look, he glanced from 
the miniature to Frank, and back again to the 
pearl-set case where the enamelled initials E. T. 
were clearly discernible. Frank could not but 
notice his marked attention, and instinctively 
buttoned more closely the depository of tlre 
treasure; but a second glance at the miserable 
being, made him ashamed of his caution, and 
with a hasty ‘‘good-night” to the jeweler, he 
gave a kindly smile to the poor fellow he felt 
that he had wronged, and joining his companion, 
left the store. 

Hastily concluding the bargain for his little 
all of wealth, the invalid quickly left the store, 
and looked eagerly after Frank and his com- 
panion, but they had disappeared, and he sadly 
and feebly strolled up Broadway. 

‘‘Come in and take tea with me,” said the 
elder gentleman, as Frank and he reached the 
Irving House. Wilton hesitated. ‘‘Come, come, 
I won’t be denied, you must gratify me.” 

‘<I will,” replied the young man, “on condi- 
tion that you will permit me to leave you early 
< afterward, for I have a pressing engagement 
$ this evening.” 

3 Aslight blush betrayed to the old gentleman 
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the nature of the engagement, and he smiling 
assented. 

**So,” said he, when they had reached his 
room, ‘‘so, you have a sweetheart then? Come, 
tell me about her, for I am a lonely old man, 
and you have won me from sad thoughts by 
your bright young face, and what ever gives you 
pleasure, will interest me! Doubtless that was 
her miniature then, that you were so careful of 
at the jeweler’s! Let me see if she does credit 
to your taste.” 

‘‘The likeness was not taken for her,” replied 
Frank, coloring with delight at his old friend’s 
interest. ‘But it is so like her, that you can 
readily judge how lovely she is.” Producing 
the treasured locket, he placed it in his com- 
panion’s hand and waited, with some interest, 
his opinion. 

As the old gentleman removed the wrapping, 
he started and turned ashen pale, murmuring, 
‘‘How strangely like!” then slowly and trem- 
blingly opened the case. For a moment he 
gazed with a startled, eager look upon the fair 
face there, calmly smiling at him, then grasping 
Frank’s arm, he exclaimed, 

**Whose then is this likeness?” 

“It was Edith’s grandmother’s?” replied 
Frank, half frightened at the old man’s agita- 
tion, ‘‘but, sir, you are ill—_—” 

‘«Edith’s! has she then no mother?” asked he. 

“She has indeed, one who is an angel upon 
earth,” replied Frank. 

«Heaven be praised!” exclaimed the old man 
fervently, as the grateful tears coursed down his 
flushed cheek. 

‘*What has so strangely excited you?” asked 
Frank soothingly; ‘‘do you know them?” 

“No matter, now,” replied he, brushing away 
the tears, ‘I am going to ask a favor of you. 
Will you take me with you to call upon your 
friends to-night? I would see if the little girl 
does indeed resemble the picture!” added he, 
playfully. 

“*Gladly!” replied Frank, ‘‘and I will insure 
you a cordial welcome, for though they have 
been ‘Americans’ for many years, they still love 
to see any one from ‘home.’” 

With a nervous eagerness, outstripping that 
of the young lover, the old gentleman hurried his 
friend on his way toward the Temples’ pleasant 
cottage. On arriving, Mrs. Temple was out, but 
Edith received them with modest and graceful 
reserve, that even Frank’s merriment could not 
draw her out of, in the presence of a stranger. 
That stranger had much difficulty in covering 
his own agitation, and in order the better to 





shade of the twilight room, and spoke but gl. 
dom. When in a short time, Mrs. Temple’s yoicg 
was heard outside, with a hurried whisper, he 
begged Frank to omit, for a time, presenting him, 

“Dear mother, your walk must have been 
pleasant, as you have stayed so late,” said Edith, 
as she removed her mother’s bonnet, as soon as 
she entered. 

**No, darling, not very pleasant, but I was s0 
filled with melancholy memories, that I forgot 
how far I was straying. You remember, dear, 
this is the nineteenth anniversary of my wei- 
ding-day, the day on which a father’s anger 
settled heavily upon my heart, and has rested 
with a more crushing weight each year since 
then.” A smothered sob attracted her attention, 
and she continued more cheerfully. ‘But why 
are you in the dark? Is not Frank here?” 

“Yes, indeed, you may be sure of that, dear 
Mrs. Temple,” exclaimed he, gayly ; ‘‘and not only 
I, but my shipmate of whom I spoke this morn- 
ing.” 

“Indeed! I am most happy to meet any friend 
of one who has been so kind to us; but I must 
get lights, or we shall never recognize each other 
again.” Saying which, she moved toward the 
door. 

“Let me go, mother,” exclaimed Edith, pass- 
ing out on the errand. 

*Do not get lights for me, Mrs. Temple,” said 
the old gentleman, evidently speaking under 
strong, but suppressed excitement. 

“Who spoke?” exclaimed Mrs. Temple, 
eagerly. 

‘*My old friend,” replied Frank. 

‘Strange! the ‘sad memories the day has 
wakened, have filled me with fancies. I could 
believe a voice I have not heard for nineteen 
years, spoke in those simple words. Pardon my 
pre-oceupation, sir,” said Mrs. Temple, gently. 

“You were not deceived, your heart spoke 
truly, Edith, my child——” 

“Father!” 

As Edie appeared with lights, the long 
banished daughter was locked for a moment 
in her father’s arms; but sank to his feet, a 
if there alone could she receive his forgiveness. 

Surprise, for an instant, chained the young 
people to the spot, but intuitively reading the 
meaning of the scene, they stole off into the 
little porch, leaving the reconciled pair ” 
mutual explanations, unobserved. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
As Frank and Mr. Tilney left the Irving House, 
they did not notice that their acquaintance of 


escape observation, he withdrew far into the}the jeweler’s store, was lingering about the 
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’s entrance,” and followed them as } and staunched with his handkerchief and Edith’s, 
close as his feeble steps could carry him, though } the flowing blood. 
his utmost efforts left him far behind them. He} Edith quickly executed her mission, and in a 
struggled manfully through a gathering faint- ° few moments, Mr, Tilney and Frank had con- 


ness that weighed each footstep nearly to the 
ground, and he was so far from them when they 
reached the cottage, that his strained sight could 
just make out that they had entered it. He felt 
that now he might take breath,‘and sank ex- 
hausted upona step. In a short time, strength 
returned in a small degree, and the poor fellow 
resumed his weary way. 

Approaching the house as nearly as he could 
to avoid observation, he again sat down on an 
adjoining garden step, and leaning his head 
against the railing, awaited, he hardly knew 
what. 

As Mrs. Temple returned from her walk, her 
dress brushed the poor wayfarer, but her dis- 
tracted mood prevented her noticing him; not so 
did she escape his scrutiny, and with a start, he 
half rose to follow her, but agitation overcame 
his weak frame, the convulsive grasp of the 
railing relaxed, and he fell insensible upon the 
step. - 

Frank and Edith had been but a few moments 
upon the little porch, when a low moan attracted 
their attention. Edith drew instinctively nearer 
to her companion, and he started up and list- 
ened attentively. The twilight had increased 
until the lingering silver sheen of the western 
sky, and the feeble light of the young moon, 
gave but little aid to Frank’s searching gaze, as 
he cast his eyes around to discover the origin of 
the sound. 

“It was the rising evening breeze, I fancy,” 
said he, resuming his seat. But in a moment 
the moan was repeated. 

“Some one is suffering,” exclaimed he, ‘you 
are not afraid to stay till I find out, are you, 
Edith?” 

“No, no, go, Frank, but be careful,” replied 
the young girl, losing all fear for herself in o 
desire to assist another. 

“Come here, Edie,” cried Frank from the 
road, ‘‘and assist me to lift this poor creature.” 

Without a moment’s. hesitation she complied, 
and with her help, Frank raised the prostrate 
man, from whose temple the blood was oozing, 
showing that it had come in contact with the 
sharp corner of the step. He was still uncon- 
scious, and unable to help himself. 

“Run in the house, Edie, and ask Mr. Tilney 
to come here; this poor fellow must have a doc- 
tor’s aid at once, or he will bleed to death, and 


: veyed the still insensible man into the house. 
Placing him upon a bed, Frank hastened for a 
physician. Mrs. Temple bathed his face, and 
endeavored to restore him to consciousness, but 
in vain. He looked as though death had already 
claimed him as he lay there, his thin white face 
contrasting strongly with the full, dark beard 
and moustache, and the long, dark hair seamed 
here and there with silver threads; and tears of 
sympathy and pity filled the eyes of the two 
gentle attendants, as they vainly strove to minis- 
ter to him. 

‘In our happiest moments, how near we are 
to sorrow!” sighed Mrs. Temple, as, encircled 
by her father’s arm, they stood watching their 
patient, and waiting Frank’s return. 

He came at length, accompanied by the doe- 
tor, who with a grave and anxious face, pro- 
ceeded to dress the wound, and do all that his 
skill could suggest to restore the poor man to 
consciousness. He told the anxious group, that 
he was very low, and might not live till morn- 
ing, and after directing extreme quiet, and the 
careful administering of certain prescriptions, 
he left, promising to return in the course of a 
few hours. 

A careful examination of his clothes for means 
of recognizing the sufferer, resulted only in the 
discovery of fifty dollars, (the result of the sale 
of his gold,) two or three worn letters, and one 
just written, still unsealed, to a friend in Cali- 
fornia. 

Leaving Edith to watch the patient, the others 
went into the adjoining room to examine the 
contents of the letters. 

The one written by the wounded man was first 
consulted for the name, as the envelopes of the 
others had been destroyed, but was signed only 
‘*Will.” It was in reply to one from his friend, 
accusing him of desertion, and read thus: 

«You say I ran away, as if afraid to meet you! 
It is true; though I did not fear you, but myself! 
I have ever been a miserable, worthless dog, 
who never did a worthy action, as you who know 
my story can readily testify. I was sorry to leave 
an old friend so abruptly, but, I feared again to 
expose my weak will to the influence of your 
stronger one, and I felt unfitted to mingle in the 
scenes we have so long passed through together. 
You say I am sick and ‘blue,’ and hint, even 





} brain-sick? I am sick, I think even to death, but 


he does not look as if he could spare much ; never before as fully in possession of my senses! 
blood!” said Frank, as he supported the sufferer, ‘The memory of the one pure influence of my 
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life since my sainted mother blessed and left her 
prodigal, but not then repentant son, has haunted 
me like my conscience. For years I buried it 
with every other noble instinct, beneath the mire 
of my unhallowed pursuits, but within a year it 
has arisen from the grave of memory, and been 
my never wearying companion, inciting me to 
better aims, and holier desires. I have ‘set 
my house in order,’ and have but one wish left 
upon earth; I do not deserve to be so blessed, 
but I could desire to hear my pardon pronounced 
by those lips I have so often seen tremble with 
‘suppressed sorrow at my ill-treatment; to press 
in my arms once more, the little form that my 
depravity drove from a father’s home, to brave 
the cold world, sheltered only by a mother’s fee- 
ble arm. It may not be, for my sands are almost 
spent; but though I am to see them no more here, 
| humbly trust to meet them above, where they 
have doubtless preceded me! Oh! Tom! for- 
sake the sinful ways we have so long walked 
together, and seek that ‘better part’ which can 
alone sustain you in such a prospect as lies be- 
fore me! Donot sneer at my ‘preaching,’ but 
accept this as the dying counsel of your friend, 
Wu.” 

Frank’s voice had become husky, ere the close 
of the reading, and Mrs. Temple was weeping 
bitterly. 

“Oh!” thought she, “if my poor unhappy 
husband had been but brought to feel as this 
poor man, whose case so closely resembles his! 
Heaven only knows what has been his fate!” 

“Poor fellow!” sighed Frank, opening the 
other letters, ‘‘he seems to be friendless indeed!” 
As he opened the last letter, a worn slip of paper 
fell out, and fluttered to Edith’s feet; she raised 
it, and with a low cry approached the light, and 
read in the faded characters, the note she had 
left with the fifty pounds for her husband when 
she left him! 

Starting up, she was hastening to the sufferer’s 
reom, when Frank and her father restrained 
her, reminding her that the least excitement 
might prove fatal. 

While this was passing, Edie sat by the sick 
man’s side, from time to time, moistening his 
lips, and bathing his brow. The light of the 
lamp, though shaded from the bed, fell upon her 
face as she sat quietly thinking over the strange 
events of the day. 

“Edith!” murmured the invalid in a faint 
voice. Edie started to hear her name called by 
a stranger, and upon looking up, she found his 
eyes open and fixed earnestly upon her face. 

“Edith, I have been very sick, have I not?” 
asked he, faintly. 


“Yes,” replied Edie, trembling violently, «ang 
> you must not talk now.” 

“I must tell you a terrible dream I have had, 
I thought my heartlessness had driven you ang 
little Edie from me forever, and that I was dying 
without your forgiveness. But it was the fever, 
was it not, dear? But where is Edie, I don’t se 
her?” 

“She is safe and well,” replied the poor girl 
with difficulty restraining her tears, as the rel. 
tionship she held to the sufferer flashed upon 
her mind, as she remembered her mother’s sad 
history. ‘You must not agitate yourself nov, 
dear, but try to sleep,” continued she. 

‘** Well, let me hold your hand, then I shall be 
sure you have not left me, and perhaps I can 
sleep.” 

It was a severe task for the affectionate girl 
to sit there, suppressing even a deep breath, lest 
she should disturb the patient who had sunk 
again into a state of unconsciousness, and unable 
to move to tell her mother of her strange dis- 
covery. But presently, Edith, having calmed 
her violent agitation, and fancying she had 
heard voices, enteréd the room. 

‘Oh! mother!” whispered Edie, “do you know 
who lies here before you?” 

«* Heaven be praised! I do,” replied Mrs. Tem- 
ple, solemnly, “but how have you learned it?” 

The tears of mother and daughter flowed 
afresh, as Edie related the conversation with 
her father. 

Presently the sleeper opened his eyes and 
looked at them with a bewildered air. 

‘*Where am I, and who are you?” asked he. 

“You are safe, and with friends,” replied his 
wife, gently. 

“That voice!” exclaimed Temple, starting 
up with supernatural strength, ‘am I already 
in the world of spirits, or did I fancy Edith 
spoke?” 

‘No, William, she did speak, and it is she who 
is by you, never to leave you more!” 

“You forgive me then? Heaven has heard me, 
and I have now no other wish on earth. Wel- 
come, death, you cannot too soon release me 
now!” exclaimed Temple, energetically. 

“Do not speak so sadly, William, you will, I 
trust, soon recover, and spend many happy years 
with us,” said Edith, tearfully. 

“Not so, dearest, the fire has burned too 
fiercely long to hold its heat, and I have sup- 
plied the fuel with a lavish hand, till nothing 
now remains to feed the expiring flame. The 
story of my life for fifteen years, would but pain 
and shock you, best leave it to the past. Through 
a pious mother’s prayers, and memory of your 
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pure example, 1 am about to meet the King of The heiress of Richard Tilney, of Tilney Park, 
Terrors, fearless of his power, and thankful for : was a far different person from the poor sewing 
his friendly release. Do not weep, I have never ; woman’s daughter, so it was not now so difficult 
been the subject but of your darkest memories, $to gain his uncle’s permission to Frank’s mar- 
and I rejoice that I can leave you a brighter re- 3 riage with Edith; but the young man had serious 
memibrance of me in the knowledge of the dif- ; misgivings as to the propriety of a poor clerk’s 
ferent man J am! Was not some one else here 3 aspiring to the hand of the English heiress. 
just now? Where is Edie, our little daughter? For months, of course, no one mentioned the 
| had almost forgotten her in meeting you subject; but Frank was not the light-hearted 
If she still lives, bid her receive her 3 Frank of other days. This was perceptible to 
father’s blessing; he dare bestow it now!” all, but no one spoke of it, though Edie grieved 
Edith went to the door and called her daugh- $ at the change, for she felt that with her particu- 
ter, motioning the others, too, to enter, for she 3 larly, he was constrained and embarrassed. Mr. 
feared her husband’s life was waning fast. Tem- } Tilney half suspected the cause, and determined 
ple seemed surprised to sce the young girl, who $ to remove it. One day when alone with him, he 
murmured, for the first time in many years, the } said, ‘‘Frank, you know I have taken an old 
gentle words, ‘‘dear father,” as she sank beside } man’s fancy to you, and I think in return, you 
the bed. In & moment, a half-smile at his for- } would be willing to oblige me. I have no son, 
getfulness of all the intervening years, flitted { and would adopt you, making you co-heir to my 
over his face, and laying his feeble hand upon $ estate——” 
the bowed head of the weeping girl, he blessed “Oh! sir!——” began Frank. 
her in broken and fading accents. “One moment—there is a condition.” 
Motioning for Edith to come nearer, he took Frank looked anxious, but said, ‘‘Name it, 
her hand, saying, with an increased energy, sir.” 
“Should you ever again behold that father, “It is this,” said Mr. Tilney, ‘‘that you con- 
from whom my baseness parted you, ask him to 3 sent to marry—my grand-daughter.” 
forgive me, and for the sake of the dead, to re- Happiness beamed once more in Frank’s 
store you to your old place in his affection!” honest face, as with mock submission, he replied, 
“Rest in peace, William Temple,” said Mr. “Sir, your kindness entitles our every wish 
Tilney, stepping forward and clasping the hands to due consideration, pray believe me all obe- 
of his daughter and her husband in his own; $ dience to your commands!” 
“you are freely and fully forgiven, as I hope to «You rogue!” exclaimed Mr Tilney, laughing. 
be pardoned !”” “Come here, Edith, and thank this young man 
Alook of wild surprise for a moment lighted $ for consenting to marry you in ‘obedience to my 
the fast glazing eyes of the dying man, which ; commands.’” And the old gentleman drew Edith 
was succeeded by an expression of perfect hap- ; into the room and left them, seeking his daughter 
piness, as, murmuring a perfect thanksgiving, : to arrange all things with her. 
his spirit passed from the presence of his weep- A few months more saw them rambling over 
ing family to eternity! $the grand old Park of Edith Temple’s early 
Frank, who had been a silent, but deeply in- * home; where in a subdued and ehastened spirit, 
terested spectator of this touching scene, now }she renewed her acquaintance with scenes so 
drew the sorrowing ones from the room, and, } fraught with tender interest, and with thankful- 
ever active in aiding others, proved the trusty ? ness acknowledged that mercy had attended her 
friend he had ever been. every step. 








A WISH. 


BY MAGGIE STEWART. 


Thy feet are treading now; 
And like a benediction falls 
Its sunlight on thy brow. 


Above thee from a cloudless sky, 
Hope’s bow of promise bends, 

And with Joy’s gushing melody, 
No jarring discord blends. 


Still free from sorrow’s blight; 
Until adown Heaven’s Western slope 
Thy sun goes at Life’s night. 


And may’st thou gently “fall asleep,” 
As gently falls the dew. 

God keep thee thus, throughout thy life, 
“Unspotted,” pure, and true. 


Swesr child! in life’s gay morning time, Oh, may thy life still radiant be; 
+. 
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PROVIDENCE? 


BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


“Ou, dear! Take my bonnet up stairs, Au- 
gusta.” 

‘*In a moment, let me finish this one page.” 

“Take it now; this comes of reading ; you are 
never ready to obey your mother. Some parents’ 
wishes are anticipated by their children; mine 
must not only be expressed, but enforced by a 
positive command. Do you hear me, Augusta? 
Put down that book, and take my bonnet up 
stairs.” 

Her mother’s sigh was the last sound which 
Augusta heard as she left the room; but no one 
heard her sigh, as she performed the slight, yet 
irksome service. 

“My dear! Isn’t that Gussy’s book? She had 
not finished reading.” 

“Yes, Gussy’s book; look at it! Nonsensical 
Catholic Hymns! I shall take good care that 
she does not finish such reading. Just so I have 
to watch that girl!” 

“But Mrs. Freake, do you know what you 
condemn.” 

‘To be sure I know. Can’t Iread? Don’t I 
see on the cover, ‘Lyra Catholica?’” 

‘Not so fast, wife, ‘Lyra Catholica’ is one 
of the finest collections of hymns I ever met. 
Catholic, you know, has two meanings, these 
hymns are Christian, not sectarian.” 

‘‘Not sectarian, they’re a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing!” 

“You are bigoted, dear, these are some of the 
sweetest, holiest songs in literature; the very 
heart’s blood of the church is in them, and for 
my own part, I am glad that Gussy has been 
drawn to read such a book.” 

“Do you mean to say, Mr. Freake, that you 
will take the education of my daughters out of 
my hands?” 

“Oh, no! Only suggest that when you and I 
were young, we had what books we chose, and 
enjoyed the liberty.” ‘ 

“And witness the result, your daughter loung- 
ing over a book of Popish hymns?” 

*‘And you, dear?” 

‘*My case is entirely different ; I am a church 
member, Henry!” 

“Does old Dr. Cottle have the dispensing of 
all our heavenly Father’s smiles? My dear 
woman, your popery is worse than that of the 


Lyra Catholica.” 
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“My popery! Well, I see you are trying t) 
draw me out, and tantalize me.” 

‘‘Charity, charity, Julia! Why should I wis) 
to annoy the one nearest to me in all thi: 
world?” 

Tears sprang to the eyes of Mrs. Freake, 
“There was a time, Henry, when my opinion 
and my wish had some weight with you.” Ani 
she left the room in tears. Mr. Freake composed 
himself to read, but could not, his kind hear 
reproached him for having wounded the feelings 
of his wife. Augusta returned for her book. 
and it was gone; her father confessed who hai 
taken it, but dared not restore the book, or com- 
fort his child. It was a little trial, but the young 
girl’s mind was full of rebellious thoughts; her 
heart was full of tears. 

With such emotions at work within, the three 
members of Mrs. Freake’s family passed through 
the afternoon service at church—the tea hour, 
so cheerful elsewhere—the long, long twilight, 
the silent evening. 

It was very hard; Mrs. Freake wished to be 
good, and to make every one within her sphere 
of influence, holy if not happy; but the smiles 
of Providence were most capriciously distri- 
buted in this world, she declared, and hers was 
not a happy nor a holy home. 

And there was her sister, Mrs. During, she 
said, who never tried to be good, but whose ex- 
istence blossomed out like a flower into perfect 
beauty. She gave not half so much to reform 
the heathen, was Mrs. Freake’s frequent remark: 
she did not reprove her husband’s sins, nor 
watch over her children so carefully as Mrs. 
Freake. 

Did she not? Let us look into her house on 
that same Sunday noon. 

Like her sister, Mrs. During came home tired 
with the warm day, the lengthy service, and the 
care of her Sunday-school class. She sank into 
an easy-chair, while her two children occupied 
one sofa, and her husband lay, book in hand, 
upon another. 

“Charlie, how came you to know Ellen Lee’ 
I saw you exchanging bows. What a stylish git! 
she is! That was a real India shawl she wore 
Did you observe it, mother?” 

**No, Lizzie.” 

“‘Speaking of style though, did you obsertt 
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Polly Cottle’s bonnet? I do think it’s a disgrace 
to the congregation. Did you see it, mother?” 

“No, Charlie.” 

“You are sparing of words to-day, what’s the 
matter? Tired, you blessing?” Charlie was 
bending now over his mother’s chair. 

“Not so very tired.” 

“I know,” said Lizzie, ‘she thinks we are 
talking scandal, that we shouldn’t go to church 
to look at shawls and bonnets. There—see! 
she’s smiling, I knew that was it. How good 
you are, mother! but if it isn’t too secular a 
subject, may I untie your bonnet, and take it up 
stairs?” 

“And here’s a fan, you dear soul!” said 
Charlie. 

“Did you inquire after father’s headache, 
Lis? And Charlie, tell him about the sermon, he 
is always so pleased to find you have listened,” 
whispered Mrs. During, as her children stood 
beside her; then she disappeared. 

“Is dinner almost ready, Bridget? Only six 
minutes more, and you know Mr. During likes 
to be punctual. Stay, I will peel the pota- 

. toes.” 

“If you’d just look at the table, ma’am; for 
Mr, During does make such a fuss when any- 
thing’s left off; and Miss Lizzie, she had one eye 
on 8 book, all the time she was setting it.” 

“Oh, Biddy, you mustn’t tell tales! What did 
your mother say to the peaches?” 

“Law, if I didn’t forget to tell you how 
pleased she was! and to think that Miss Lizzie 
should go and carry them herself, into such a 
poor place as that—and to stop and talk with 
my mother besides—I’m sure she’s the last 
young lady I'd tell tales about.” 

Mr. During appeared at the kitchen door. 
“Come, Bridget, hurry! I know dinner will be 
late, as it was yesterday; this delay is all non- 
sense, and I won’t endure it.” 

“Dve been telling Biddy that we must be more 
punctual.” 

“What! you here in the kitchen, Mrs. During? 
tired as you are, and this hot day—and Miss 
Elizabeth, forsooth, lounging in the parlor over 
& book!” 

“Poor Liz, don’t blame her! She detests 
work, and is only happy when she has a book; 
yet she never refuses to help me, when I ask.” 

“She shouldn’t wait to be asked.” 

“Oh, these young people don’t think. I de- 
tested work in the same way when I was young; 
but had no mother to take the burden from me. 
Come, Biddy—all ready?” 

“All ready, ma’am.” But confused by the 





rent in her gown, and the potatoes rolled about 
the floor. 

Mr. During’s face grew dark with wrath, and 
Biddy cowered before him, paralyzed with fright. 

What a beginning for a whole uncomfortable 
week, a series of mishaps and recriminations! 
But a pleasant word, fitly spoken, set all right 
again. 

“Sh’ h’ dear, come into the parlor, you 
frighten her! Don’t speak, don’t!” and the 
wife led her husband away. ‘There, Biddy, 
never mind: we can do without potatoes, and 
there are enough left on the plate for Mr. Dur- 
ing. Be quiet now, and don’t let us have any 
more accidents, or you won’t be in time for 
church this afternoon.” 

The dinner was served, the dining-room door 
closed. 

‘“‘What a woman she is!” muttered Biddy, 
stooping to pick up the scattered potatoes, ‘I 
don’t see what Providence meant, a-putting such 
a saint along with an ugly, growling man like 
Mr. During. I believe he’s in his second child- 
hood, I do! To scold her about the dinner, when 
he has been asleep on the sofa all this morning! 
I wish I was Providence, that’s all!” 

**Stupid fool!” began the subject of this soli- 
loquy, as he seated himself at table. 

‘It seems to me, I would let the matter drop 
now, dear. You know Bridget works for low 
wages, and the poor thing does her best. Be- 
sides, it is Sunday, and I can’t bear to have the 
children listen to such talk; here they come!” 

‘It’s a pity if I can’t speak in my own house, 
and the truth is, everything goes wrong through 
your over-indulgence, Mrs. During!” 

‘‘Everything wrong, here! There isn’t such 
a home on this side of paradise as ours, if——” 

“If I were dead, I suppose?” 

«If we were only worthy of it—I meant to say.” 

But it must be confessed, that whether by 
accident or design, Charlie’s foot touched his 
sister’s under the table. An appealing look 
from the mother changed his mood so much that 
he changed the subject. 

“*Do you know, mother, and Liz, that we have 
been talking over that good sermon of Parson 
Cottle’s; and father says every idea in it is stolen 
from Dr. South!” 

‘‘What a memory your father has!” 

‘Yes, and how much he has stored into his 
memory, you must have been a great reader in 
your day, father.” 

“I was; you inherited that sin from me, 
Lizzie; I’m glad you do not inherit the unsocial 
disposition that made me, in my youth, care 


severe eye of her master, Biddy tripped over a‘ more for books than people.” 


‘ 
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Ah, the ice was beginning to melt! 

‘‘Professor Wills told me, the other day,” said 
Charlie, «‘that if I had your talent and industry, 
I should become an honor to the college.” 

“Did he say that?” 

**Those very words.” 

‘Well, children, I began life a different man 
from the one you know; I have had trouble and 
constant sickness; and as bad a disposition to 
contend with as ever was inflicted on a man.” 

“Oh, father!” 

“Yes, I have: you needn’t deny it. And if 
your mother had not been the dear, patient saint 
she is, heaven knows what would have become 
of me, and of you, my children!” 

The ice had melted! The family even more 
united, more peaceful and happy for these little 
trials of the noon. Lizzie’s thoughts did, during 
the afternoon service, stray once or twice to the 
subject of Polly Cottle’s bonnet; and she did 
perfect a design: for coaxing from her mother a 
new head-gear for the minister’s daughter, out 
of certain funds appropriated to the heathen. 

But when the human swarm poured out from 
a little Catholic church, and a group gathered 
in the grave-yard, began to discuss their wrongs 
and trials, and to stir up hatred thus for their 





oppressors, Biddy stood forth and spoke of her 
mistress’ gentleness and charity; and rough 
hands wiped tears from more than one eye, as 
she told her homely tale of the accident at noon, 
and the mistress’ forbearance with her. Ah, did 
not Mrs. During send, in the poor, stupid Biddy, 
a preacher to quiet as heathenish passions as 
ever existed in far lands beyond the sea? 

Mrs. Freake never discerned her own mis. 
takes, and therefore never ceased to rail agains, 
Providence. ‘‘Just the luck!” she sighed, in 
after years, ‘there has that good-for-nothing 
Lizzie During turned out an authoress; and 
what’s my Gussy good for? Gussy that has 
twice the talent, and whose mind I’ve watched 
over so carefully! There is my poor Frank in 
California, starving, or selling his soul for gold, 
for aught I know; and Charlie During, mere 
mother’s. boy, that he always was, is partner to 
one of the greatest lawyers in the country; and 
has married a fortune, besides! I do hope and 
believe that in another world the good will meet 
their reward, and not be dealt with so harshly 
and unjustly by Providence!” 

Where lay the difference—in the two sisters, 
the two hearts and lives—or in the allotments 
of Provipence? 





A PORTRAIT. 


BY ANNA OC. GRAYSON. 


A Wvetr face, so fair and sweet, 

It seems the very place most meet 
For gentlest tears or kindest smiles, 
For blushing hopes or softest wiles, 
To gather, grow, and pass away 
Like Summer clouds or sunset ray. 


A brow like Mary mother’s mild, 
When gazing downward on her child, 
And drooping lids o’ershading eyes 





Full of a deep and sweet surprise, 
As if recalled from some far sphere 
The wondering but lingered here! 


A mouth whose arching curves disclose 
The sunshine of the heart’s repose, 

All charms that ever woman wore, 

Or lovers count in love’s dear.lore, 

Are met and mingled in the grace 
That glows and breathes in Sybil’s face! 





MEETING AND PARTING. 


BY J. 8. M’EWEN. 


Scenzs of care, and scenes of pleasure 3 


Alternate our walks in life, 
One day bringing some new treasure, 
Qn the morrow cankered rife. 
Friend meets friend, and hearts are lighted; 
Jey springs up with hope anew— 
Hope is vanquished, joy is blighted, 
By the utterance of adieu! 


See, upon the gentle river 
Waifs in eddies meet and play 
Transiently, and then forever 
Ripplets bear them far away. 
Thus it is with friendly meeting— 
Joy lights up the bounding heart; 
Wavelets come and chill the greeting— 
Tears bedew the hour they part. 


’ 
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VANDYKE BRACELET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


ees 


As many beads must be strung as will go over 
the hand of the intended wearer with ease, when 
formed into a round. We cannot specify the 
exact number, because there may be some varia- 
tion in the size of the bead, or the hand, but we 
may mention about a hundred and fifty. This 
string is to be of the two colors which compose the 
bracelet, Clear white, and either ruby, emerald- 
green, or turquoise-blue. Take three white and 
one colored, until the string is long enough. 
Divide this into six equal parts, and on each 
part thread a row of loops, consisting of two 
white, one colored, and two white; then, taking 
up the colored bead on the foundation string, 
repeat this until the sixth part of this foundation 
string is filled with loops, then pass the needle 
back to the last colored bead and thread five in 
the same way, take up the colored bead of the 
loops, going back again, and so completing the 
diamonds. Repeat this until you come to the 
last diamond, which forms the point. The other 
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vandykes according to our illustration, to give 
them a suitable finish. Our bracelet consists of 
two rows of vandykes. The under one is formed 
exactly in the same way as we have described, 
only that each vandyke is separated from its 
foundation string by a row of loops six or eight 
beads deep, before commencing the diamonds, 
merely to make it hang a little deeper than the 
upper row, so as to show better. When these 
two rows of vandykes are done, they are to be 
put together with the point of the one to come 
exactly over the division of the other, and fast- 
ened together by a row of loops, through the 
opening of which an elastic is to be passed. This 
elastic causes the vandykes slightly to diverge, 
which improves the effect of the bracelet. A 
little string of beads having the treble tassel at 
each end is to be linked through this elastic. 

All the colors we have mentioned look ex- 
tremely well, but when the turquoise-blue can 
be procured of the genuine color, perhaps it is 


five divisions are to be done exactly in the same } more beautiful made up alone, without the mix- 
way. Then thread a border of loops round these : ture of the white. 
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NECK-TIE IN CHINCHILLA COLORS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


No. 6 Knitting Pins; Chinchilla color and $ work the same; then the white, then the lightes 
white or black 4-thread Berlin wool, six skeins } shade; then white, then the next darkest shade; 
of .the darkest shade, five of the second shade, ° then white, and lastly, the darkest shade, and 
three of the third, and seven white. Scast off; dress up the beads and finish with 

Cast on one hundred stitches in the darkest $ tassels, and secure it at the neck with a scarf 
shade, and knit and pearl alternately nine rows, § slag, 
then join on the white and knit and pearl alter-: The wrong or plain side of the colored stripes 
nately seven rows; join on the next shade and ° is the right side of the tie. 





NETTED MAT. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
Materrats.—Six skeins of white Berlin wool, ; | With the large mesh work one round of thirty- 


and six pink ditto. One bone mesh in width, $ two stitches, with the pink wool. Then five 
and one No. 11. > rounds with the fine mesh. Take the larg? 
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NETTED MITTEN. 





mesh; ¢ four stitches in one, miss the next; +} Darn a diamond at each point with white wool, 
repeat all round. 3 and draw up the centre. 

Do two more rounds with the fine mesh. A} Do another mat with the white wool, in exactly 
point. Nine stitches, turn; eight stitches, turn; $ the same manner, and darn three diamonds on it 
seven stitches; turn the work, do six only, always $ with the pink. Draw it up; lay it over the pink, 
omitting the last; turn, do five; turn, do four; $ with every point coming between two points of 
turn, do three; turn, do two; turn, do one. Break’ the latter, as seen in the engraving, and sew 
off the wool, leaving an end, which must be neatly $ them together in the centre. 
fastened off. Repeat all round. N 





NETTED MITTEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Four skeins of the very finest Purse Silk that: Decrease, by netting 2 loops together once in 
can be procured. For a large hand use No. 17 Pin, S every fourth round for 6 times, but not always 
or for a small one use No. 19 Pin; also No. 10 Pin. : in the same place. 

Begin on a foundation of 78 loops. $ There should now be 88 rounds, or 19 dia- 

Net 14 rounds, or 7 diamonds. * monds, from the foundation. 
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SHIELD CIGAR-CASE IN APPLICATION. 





Then net 54 rounds without» decreasing, 
making 46 diamonds from the foundation. 

Now net 2 into the 1st loop, the remainder of 
the round without increasing—thus increasing 
once only in the round, 

Net 8 ro 

Net 1; net 2 into the 2nd loop; net the re- 
mainder without increasing, till within 8 loops 
of the end; net 2 into the 1st of these; net the 
other two plain. 

Net 3 rounds. 

Net 2; net 2 into the 8rd loop; net the re- 
mainder without increasing, till 4 from the end; 
net two into the Ist of these; net the 3 without 
increasing. , 

Net 3 rounds, 

Continue thus to increase twice in every 4th 
round, leaving 2 more loops each time between 
the double stitches, (thus, after leaving first 3 
and then 5 between, as just directed, next ledve 
7, then 9, &c.,) till there are 100 loops all round; 
now divide the Mitten in half, taking as the 
middle the centre diamond between the double 
stitches. 

Count 13 loops on each side of this diamond, 
making in the whole 27 loops; join these to- 
gether for the thumb. 

On these 27 loops net 10 rounds, or 5 dia- 
monds; then one pattern of Leaf Netting, tbus: 





Net * 5iim the st loop, 5 in the 2nd; net 8 lop 
plain; repeat from * all round. 

Next round; net the 11 loops together; ne4 
plain; repeat all round. These two rounds cop. 
plete one pattern of Leaf Netting. 

Net 2 plain rounds. 

Net 1 pattern round of Leaf Netting. 

Net 2 plain rounds. 

Take a No. 10 pin, and net 6 stitches in 1 loop, 
miss 8 loops, repeat. 

Take the smaller pin, and net 1 plain round. 

This finishes the edge at the top of the 
thumb. . 

Cut off the silk or cotton, and fasten it on a 
the hand. 

Net 20 plain rounds, or 10 diamonds; net the 
edge as directed for the thumb. _ 

Cut the Mitten from the foundation. Fasten 
the silk on to this point, which is the arm, anu 
commence the border and edging :— 

Net 1 pattern of Leaf Netting. 

Net 2 rounds plain, 

Net 1 pattern of Leaf Netting, using No. 16 
pin in the 1st round, and the smaller pin in the 
2nd round. 

With No. 10 pin net 10 loops in one, miss 4 
loops, repeat. 

With No. 10 pin net 1 round plain. 

With smaller pin net 1 round plain. 





SHIELD CIGAR-CASE IN APPLICATION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—A piece of rich violet or maroon 
cloth, black velvet, fine gold braid, gold thread, 
and black silk. 

In the centre of the shield, where a pendent 
tassel is now seen, the initials of the owner may 


be embroidered. The pattern, with the corner’ 


pieces of the border, is in black velvet, cut out 
in the proper form, and gummed on the cloth. 
All the edges are covered with gold braid, which 
also forms the various scrolls, except those 
the velvet itself, which are in gold thread. To 
work the fringe you will take a succession of 
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ditehes with coarse black silk, the length re- 3 appears one in gold thread. The lower part of 
quired for the pattern, each one being straight { the tassel is worked in the same way; the upper 
down, At equal distances, say every fifth stitch, ; part slightly raised, and with cross bows of silk. 





OPERA HOOD, WITH KNITTED ERMINE BORDER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


8th row.—Work in double crochet, narrowing 
nine stitches at each end. 

9th row.—Work in double crochet, narrowing 
: five stitches at each end. 

Then work six rows single crochet, narrowing 
one stitch each end as before. 

Then work one row double crochet. 

Then work six rows single crochet, narrowing 
: as before. 

Then work one row double crochet. 

Then work six rows single crochet, narrowing 
as before. 

Then work one row double crochet; this com- 
pletes the face. 

For tHe Crown.—Make a chain of twenty 
stitches. 

Work one row double crochet. 

Work four rows single crochet, widening one 
stitch at each end. (Widen by making two 
stitches in one loop.) 

Work one row double crochet.’ 

Work four rows single, widening as before. 

Work one row double crochet. 

Work four rows single crochet, narrowing one 
stitch at each end. 

Work one row double crochet. 

Work four rows single crochet, narrowing one 
stitch at each end, 

Materrats Requirep.—Two and a half oz. Work one row double crochet. 


warlet zephyr, half oz. black zephyr, two oz. This completes the crown. 
double white zephyr, a bone crochet needle, : 
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» For rue Care.—Make a chain of eighty-eight 
uedium zephyr size, a pair of bone knitting § stitches. 


needles, medium. ’ Work six rows in double crochet, narrowing 


For raz Fack or THE Hoop.—Make a chain : one stitch at each end of every row. 
two hundred and fifty stitches with the scarlet : Sew the several parts together, edging the 


phyr. ’ whole with one row of shell stitch, which is done 
Ist row.—Work in double crochet on every by working one stitch in single crochet, three 
alternate loop of chain. $in double, one again in single, placing the five 
2nd row.—Work in double crochet, narrowing $ stitches in every alternate loop, observing to 


me stitch at each end. (Narrow by dropping $ place a single stitch between each shell pat- 
the stiteh. ) § tern. 
ind and 4th rows.—Work in double crochet,’ For ram Borper.—Cast on the knitting nee- 
urtow by dropping the stitch. 3 dles twelve stitches with the white zephyr. Knit 
bth, 6th and 7th rows.—Work in double } in garter stitch enough for the face and cape. 
wehet, narrowing five stitches at each end. ’ Embroider spots in this with the black zephyr, 
Vou. XXXILI.—15 
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in imitation of ermine. Turn over the face of Complete with tassels of the scarlet zephyr x 
the hood as far as the sixth row, sew the ermine 3 the ends; cord and tassels to tie behind, drawing 
border upon the face and cape. the hood any size to fit the head. 





e 
VINE-LEAF TRAVELLING CAP IN APPLICATION. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


2 With crochet, were used some time ago for 

$ purses. The bunches of grapes in this design 

S are formed in the some way; covered with 

$ crochet, and sewed on the cloth. The leaves 
are of velvet, stamped out, and applique on the 

$ cloth, bordered with gold braid on the outside, 
and with thread on the inside. 

For a travelling cap there should be twoears, 
$ and as warmth is an object, it should be wadded; 
S but for a smoking cap, ordinary bed-tick is the 
$ best lining, with sarsenet inside it. The tick 
$ makes it nice and firm; and should be bronght 

down within an inch of the edge. 


Mareriats.—Rich brown cloth, black velvet $ The ears of the travelling cap are made seps- 
leaves, small steel rings, black silk, gold braid, ; rately, and are not ornamented, as they are fre- 
and thread. $ quently tucked in the cap. 

This cap is done in application. Our readers} The tassel, of passementerie, is made to unite 
may remember the small rings, which covered : all the colors of the cap itself. 





PALM-LEAF PATTERN FOR PETTICOAT. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 


6 NO. I1I.—POINT-LACE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tux leading stitch in all varieties of Point- $ \ tonhole-stitch, adding the two dots: the other 
Lace is the ordinary, buttonhole, or overcast § S only partially. Make a loop to connect these 
stitch: worked at regular intervals, or perfectly $ two, and form the point; cover this, making four 
close, it forms the basis of three-fourths of all ; > dots on it; and work down the halves of the 
the stitches used in the manufacture of Point. ' other loops, doing two dots on each. A wider 
The various stitches may be sub-divided into } edge may be made, on this principle, by doing 


8 


three classes—Edges, Bars, and Laces. We 3 four loops for the basis, or even five, decreasing 
treat of them in regular gradation. 3 one, of course, in every row. To keep the loose 
Brussets Epar.—A series } loops in their places, while working them, hold 
of buttonhole stitches, about ; them on the paper, or (ote cire, with a fine 
ten to the inch, each stitch ; needle. 
being allowed to form a small Bars.—These are used to connect the flowers, 
loose loop. Work from left to} &¢., with the edge of Point Lace, and to form a 
solid piece of it. There is an infinite variety of 
; $ fancy bars; and they can, by a little ingenuity, 
: ben ahaa roy a 3 be varied to any extent. The basis is the 
single loose buttonhole stite J . Rateicn Bans.u8 
of last edge, do four tight § a Venetian, and aa + 
stitches. eighth or teuth stitch, instead 
of bringing the needle through 
the loop, slip it under the bar, 
Lirrte Venetian Epor.— and bring the needle up on the 
On the single loose Brussels { right-hand side, leaving a loop of thread about 
edge stitch, do one tight stitch. $ one and a-half inches long, which must be held 
N 3 down, to keep it in its place: then pass the needle 
3 six times round the right-hand side of the loop; 
suapenee Byes.—-She oon and when drawn up this will form a knot, thiek 
Rattonhele stitch beidy, worked son one side, and with the single thread on the 
as ie BY cumbagl 3 other. Slip the needle through it, above the 
song loges — _ - bar, and continue to work it in the ordinary but- 
sa ce ima > yo $tonhole. This peculiar knot is what is called a 


Raleigh knot, 
are the proper distances. 

Pornt Epes.—Six loops are 
arranged to form a point. Take 
one stitch from the extreme 
left, to make a loop, the size 


a 
0 
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Le 


Venetian Bars.—A bar of 
one, two, or more threads, 
closely covered with button- 
hole-stitches. They are either 


seen in the engraving. Fasten simple lines, or branched bars. 
Sees it on the foundation, and work In the latter, work on the prin- 
it back so as to have a double bar of thread. cipal line untii you come to the branch. Make 
Cover this with close buttonhole-stitch, making that bar, and cover it, before finishing the main 
on the first half of it, the two Raleigh dots seen line. 
in engraving. When this loop is thus finished, } g 
make the second without dots: then form the HR ARN EpGgep VenrtTian Bars.— 
third, but only half cover this with buttonhole . } The same bars, with Brussels, 
stitch. Take a stitch in the middle of the cenire SRE: or Venetian edge worked on 
loop, and then of the left-hand one, to form two Annan wm) them. 
more loops. Cover the one entirely with but-% } 











VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 





PO OAAAAA 
Printer’s Marxs.—These consist of crosses 
Sorrento Bars.—Two : x—sometimes printed as the ordinary letter X; 
threads so closely twisted to- 3 asterisks *—daggers.} They are to indicate re. 
gother as to appear like one. petitions in any row or round. Two similar ones 
, are placed at the beginning and end of any part 
to be repeated, and the number of times is writ. 
Dorrep VENETIAN Bars.— 3 ten after the last. Thus x 8 de, 5 ch, miss 4.x 
| After every fifth or sixth stitch $8 times, would, if written in full, be 8 de, 5 
of an ordinary Venetian bar, 3 ch, miss 4; 8 de, 5 ch, miss 4; 3 de, 5 ch, miss 
put in a needle, to hold the 3 4, 
thread out, while covering it} Sometimes one pair of marks is used within 
with buttonhole-stitch. another—thus x 5 de, 8 ch, miss 2; * 1 de,3 
9 6©6SsPont’ v’AtEencon Bars — ch, miss 2 * twice; 4 de, 2 ch, miss 1 x twice, 
The ordinary herringbone } This, written at length, would be 5 de, 8 ch, miss 
stitch, with the thread twisted $2, 1 de, 8 ch, miss 2; 1 de, 8 ch, miss 2; 4 de, 2 
f 6nce, twice, or oftener, ac- ch, miss 1; 5 de, 8 ch, miss 2; 1 de, 8 ch, miss 
| cording to the depth to be filled § 2; 4 de, 2 ch, miss 1. 
in. This example will show how much valuable 
Enauisi Bans.—This is sim- 3 space is saved by the adoption of these very 
ply darning between two lines § simple and comprehensible terms. 
} of Venetian or Brussels edging. $ Round.—A line of work beginning and ending 
} The needle is always put in the : at the same place, without turning back. 
stitch, from the upper side,’ Row.—A line of work which requires you te 
downward. $ turn it in order torecommence. Example:—We 


: speak of rows in a garter, and rounds in a stock- 
GrounpiINnG Bars.—These $ ing. 


1 are all formed of varieties of $ 
Venetian bars, dotted with Ra- ¢ 
leigh. 














VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 





HOW TO MAKE A SANGUINIA ROSE. 


BY MES. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Marer1ats.—Carmine, Sanguinia and cherry- , largest set last, touching each set of petals with 
color tissue paper, rose hearts; three sizes moul- $ gum to keep them in their place. The buds and 
ders, leaves can be had ready prepared. 

Cut three sizes as directed for making a rose, 
the largest size of carmine paper, the medium: *Marerzats ror MAKinG Parer FLowErs.— 
size of sanguinia paper, and the smallest of the ; Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
cherry-color. Mould the largest size in the $ for Pinks, Dahlias, and red Roses, variegated for 


a F 3 Japonicas, Pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 

= of the hand with the largest size moulder. ‘ stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
is size does not require to be very much § for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
crimped. The next set of petals crimp with the $ sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
medium size moulder; the smallest, which should ; of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
be crimped the most, with the smallest size moul- 82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 


der : . ¢ mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
. Touch the heart or stamen with gum, slip} rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 


on the smallest sizes first, then the medium, the ‘ on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 








JACKET FOR A LITTLE BOY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Unpzr this department, “How To Make; No. 4. Front of a sleeve. 
Orr's Own Dresszs,” we give, this month, as This jacket is to be worn over a full white 
diagram, hy which to cut out a Jacker For A ; body or skirt, and to be fastened by two or three 
Boy Pour or FIVE YEARS OLD. 3 buttons down the front.* It is cut somewhat 
No. 1. Half of the back. < pointed behind. The sleeves are made with a 
No. 2. Half of the front. 3seam on the outside of the arm like a coat 
No. 8, Back of a sleeve. ; sleeve. 
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PATTERNS FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 


















































EDITORS 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Some Taxes Taat Do Nor “Par.”—It is a common thing, } 
among business men, to say, “it doesn’t pay.” Ask a mer- 
chant, for example, why he will not send a cargo to a certain 
port, and his answer is, “it doesn’t pay.” Inquire of a manu- 
facturer why he makes a poor, cheap article, and his reply 
will be that the public does not patronize a higher-priced ; 
one, and that to produce it, therefore, “would not pay.” 3 

We have often thought that there were other things that } 
“did not pay.” A man who has made a little money begins 
to think it time that he should “get into society,” as the 
cant phrase goes. His wife is often only too ready to accord 
with him, Their vanity instigates them to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of a set of fashionable idlers, who live chiefly for ° 
display, spend their entire incomes for their own selfish ; 

and affect to look down on the rest of the } 
world. Accordingly, our parvenu buys a carriage, builds a 2 
fine house, orders expensive furniture, gives extravagant 
parties, cuts his poor relations, and toadies to these would-be 
aristocrats, At last, perhaps, he and his wife gain admission 
into the exclusive circle, but only to find that they are no 
happier than they were before. Oftener, however, the hus- N 
band becomes bankrupt before his foothold is made good, 
through the spendthrift habits in which his silly ambition 
has involved him. In either event, does it pay? 

A young man meets a silly, selfish, stylish, gay, rattling, 
extravagant girl at a party. She has already become an 
adept in flirtation and is excessively fond of admiration. 
Her fine eyes soon make a conquest of him. Probably after N 
wasting unheard-of sums in bouquets and other more costly $ 
gifts, he ventures to propose, and is told, with feigned asto- $ 
nishment, that she never thought of him “except as a 
friend.” Possibly he receives a favorable reply, especially 
if he is good-looking and rich, or if the lady is growing old; 
but if he marries, he soon discovers that a fashionable co- 
quette makes but a sorry wife, and a still more worthless 3 
mother. In either case, does it pay? s 

A young lady makes the acquaintance of a plausible young : 
gentleman. He has an elegant moustache; wears lemon- } 
colored gloves and patent-leather boots; and dances, as she ; 
tells her confidant, “divinely.” She is soon “head over ? 
ears” in love with him. Her parents remonstrate in vain 
with her. They tell her he is idle, selfish, a spendthrift, 
perhaps also a rowe. She does not believe a word of it. She 
looks upon herself as a heroine, and on her adorer as a per- 
secuted lover. At last she elopes. A week of bliss is pur- 
chased by years of misery. She wakes from her delusion to 
find herself tied for life to one whom she loathes and de- 
spises. Does it pay? , 

We might extend the catalogue. You give a dashing 
party, are praised for the fine supper, and settle the next 
day bills to a scandalous amount. You go to a great public 
ball, for which you have to buy your wife a new dress, and 
have a headache the next day, caused by the villanous 
champagne you drank. You squander so much on a sum- 
mer trip that you are pinching all the rest of the year. Does 
it pay? It would be better for everybody if they would look 
at things as they are, and find before it is too late whether 
or not they will pay. 








Our Original Srorres.—The Sandy Hill (N. Y.) Herald 
says:—“We don’t know that we cin pay a better compli- 
ment to this excellent monthly than to say, that almost 
every paper that we take up, contains more or less articles 
copied from its pages.” 5 
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Coins AND ConsumMPTION.—We have, more than once, urged 
on ladies to be out in the open air as much as possible, if 
they would avoid colds. We have, frequently, maintained, 
in these pages, that hot, close rooms cause thousands of con. 
sumptions. We cannot resist, therefore, quoting what is 
said, on this subject, in the last number of the Journal of 
Health. “Except in localities,” writes the editor, “where 
malignant miasms prevail, and that only in warm weather, 
out-door life is the healthiest and happiest, from the tropics 
to the poles. The general fact speaks for itself, that persons 
who are out of doors most, take cold least. In some parts 
of our country, near one half of the adult deaths are from 
diseases of the air passages. These ailments arise from 
taking cold in some way or another; and surely the reader 
will take some interest in a subject, which, by at least one 
chance out of four, his own life may be lost. All colds arise 
from one of two causes. Ist. By getting cool too quick after 
exercise, either as to the whole body, or any part of it. 2nd, 
By being chilled, and remaining so for a long time, from 
want of exercise. To avoid colds from the former, we have 
only to go to a fire the moment the exercises cease in the 
winter. If in summer, repair at once to a closed room, and 
there remain with the same clothing on, until cooled off. 
To avoid colds from the latter cause, and these engender the 
most speedily fatal diseases, such as pleurisies, croup, and 
inflammation of the lungs, called pneumonias, we have only 
to compel ourselves to walk with sufficient vigor to keep off 
@ feeling of chilliness. Attention to a precept contained in 
less than a dozen words, would add twenty years to the aver- 
age of civilized life. Keep away chilliness by excrcise; cool 
off slowly. Then you will never take cold, in door or out!” 


How To BE BeavutiFruL.—The power of mind over body, in 
creating the highest kind of beauty, was never better shown 
than by Professor Upham, in the following :—“ As we were 
about to start,” he says, “I saw the captain move to an ele 
vated position above the wheel; and it was interesting to see 
how quickly and completely the inward thought or purpose 
alters the outward man. He gave a quick glance to every 
part of the ship. He cast his eye over the multitude coming 
on board the ship, among whom was the American Ambas- 
sador to England, who, if the captain may be said to em- 


body the ship, may be said with equal truth to embody in 


his own official person a nation’s right and honor. Hesw 


the husbands and wives, the uw children, entrusted 
to his care; and . an as he gave the orders for 
denartux: to grow more erect and firm; the 


muscles of his face swelled; his dark eye glowed with a new 
fire; and his whole person expanded and beautified itself by 
the power of inward emotion. I have often noticed this in- 
teresting phenomenon; and have come to the conclusion— 
if man, or woman either, wishes to realize the full power of 
personal beauty, it must be by cherishing noble hopes and 
purposes—by having something to do, and something to live 
for, which is worthy of humanity—and which by expanding 
the capacities of the soul, gives expansion and symmetry to 
the body which contains-it.” Good and true sentiments! 
Noble emotions, ladies, will do more to make you truly beau 
tiful than all the cosmetics in the world. And a life of such 
elevated action, instead of wé@aring out beauty, increases it. 


— 


INDOLENCE.—Laziness begins in cobwebs and ends in iron 
chains. It creeps over one so slowly and imperceptibly that 
one is bound tight before one knows it. 
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statesman and a man of honor. But it will not do. Ifever , The Poettcal Works of James Russell Lowell. 2 vols. Bos- 
gman deserved the execration in which he was held, it was 2 ton: Ticknor & Fields —In two “blue and gold” volumes, 

Barr. Even his life-long associate and first biogra- 3 exactly the size for a lady’s boudoir, we have the poems of 
pher, Matthew Davis, did not dare to protest against the 3 J. R. Lowell, one of the few poets, by-the-by, who looks like 
righteousness of the public opinion, which pronounced Burr 3 what he is. His portrait, which adorns the first volume, is 
to de selfish, cold-hearted, treacherous and unscrupulous, N exceedingly good, though the face has a more serious cast 


alike in private and in public life. To make a hero of such 
9 man is to fall down and worship a fetish. Mr. Parton 

even Burr's intellect, which was analytical, not $ 
constructive, cunning, not profound, and consequently only 
gecond class. Burr’s maxim, that “the law was whatever 
was confidently asserted and plausibly maintained,” reveais 
the sort of man he was. He had no faith in either public or 
private virtue. He was a skeptic as to all things noble and 





than it wore a few years ago. But life, with him, as with all 
of us, has proved itself “earnest even to tears:” and lip, 
brow, mouth and eyes all show it, at least with those who 
think and feel. His few best pieces really approach to the 
best in the language. We have always considered him, how- 
ever, capable of doing more than he has yet done. His 
prose as well as poetry leaves on the mind the same impres- 
sion in this respect that Coleridge’s did. His collected works 





true. He thought nothing of desolating an entire h hold, $ increase our old opinion of his affluence and variety. Even 

he could gratify his passions or his vanity. That ¢ where he forgets the poet and becomes the politician, he can- 
Burr deserved his disgrace must be the verdict of every $ not get rid of his genius, but charms friends and foes alike, 
honestminded student of our history. He succeeded, as a 3 at least among liberal, many-sided men, It is a great loss 
Politician, for awhile, by unscrupulous intrigue: he failed, at ; to American literature that he does not devote himself more 
last, because the people found him out. The misery and § exclusively to the vocation for which he was born. If he 


desolation of his closing years, contrasted with the brilliancy ; worked half as hard as Longfellow, what might he not be? 


of his mid-career, furnishes a melancholy but useful warn-} [he Abbott. By the author of Waverley. 2 vols. Boston: 
ing, that, even in this world, perverted abilities and the pur- 3 Ticknor @ Fields. —We have here the twenty-first and 
mit of selfish gratification, often bring avenging furies to § twenty-second volumes of the already famous “Household 
haunt the bedside. There is hardly, in history, a more } Edition” of Scott’s novels. We hear, with pleasure, that the 
wihappy old age than that of Burr; and there is hardly & series is having a large sale. Certainly, so elegant an edi- 


one apparently more deserved. ; 

The Quaker Soldier. .A Story of the Revolution. 1 vol., 12 N 
0. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—It is rarely that > 
s historical fiction of such merit makes its appearance. The g 
author does not give his name, but he is evidently a scholar, 3 
4 man of ability, and a historical student of the first class. } 


The action of the tale commences with the entry of the : 


British into Philadelphia, and closes with their departure; $ 


and we have in this interval, a series of brilliant pictures of 2 
the times, such as no preceding novelist has surpassed. The $ 
events leading to the battle of Germantown, and the battle 
iteelf, are narrated with a fidelity which proves the author 
to be familiar with every foot of the ground, as well as 
acquainted with many authentic traditions never before in N 
print. The book, indeed, is full of local color. The Penn- 2 
sylvania Dutchman, for the first time in literature, is accu- 
tately and graphically drawn. Nor is the Philadelphia 
Quaker less skillfully delineated, for the novelist has caught, 
not only the formal dialect of the sect, but the style, if we 
May so call it, in which genui ld-fashioned Quakers 
talked. This is high praise we know; but it is deserved. $ 
There is a good deal of humor in the work; in fact, the N 
author succeeds in this line better than in pathos. We think N 
the dramatic portion of the fiction superior to the narrative. } 
Tnsome parts of the plot there is a little exaggeration; but on $ 
the whole, the novel is one of real merit, and will be appre- ¢ 
Giated by readers precisely in proportion to their intelligence $ 
and culture. N 


Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By William Elder. 1 
tl, 8 v0. Philada: Childs & Peterson—In mechanical 
execution this volume is quite equal to the “Arctic Explora- $ 
tions,” which, as tens of thousands know, were as elegant of 
their kind as it was possible to make them. The literary $ 
Part of the undertaking has been executed by a gentleman 3 
Whose conscientiousness in such matters is not less prover- 
bial than his singular ability. We cannot, indeed, praise this 
biography too highly. It is faithful as to facts, comprehen- 
sively arranged, fulicitous in style, and gives, what few 
biographies do, a vivid, life-like idea of its hero. Dr. Kane } 
Must really have been one “of whom the world was not > 
worthy,” for Mr. Elder says, in a pithy preface, “I have not $ 
been obliged to suppress a letter or a line for the sake of his N 
fame.” Several engravings embellish the volume. A. Ban- N 
Croft, No. 602 Arch street, is the Philadelphia agent for the 
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tion, at any price, has never been printed in America. 





PARLOR GAMES. 


Tae Trape.—One of the party must be selected to open 
the game, who does so by saying:—“I have apprenticed my 
son to, (naming some trade,) and the first thing he made (or 
used) was (mentioning the initial letters of the article.) 

Whoever first discovers the article alluded to takes the 
next turn. We will suppose a number of persons are play- 
ing, and the one agreed upon begins with: “I apprenticed 
my son to a cabinet-maker, and the first thing he made was 
an “A.C.” 

“ Arm-chair,” exclaims a player, and this being correct, it 
becomes his turn, and he says, 

“I apprenticed my son to a dry-goods store, and the first 
thing he sold was a piece of P. M.” 

“Paper muslin.” 

“No, try again.” 

“Was it printed muslin?” 

“No, you are not right yet.” 

“P.M. I can’t think of anything else beginning with P.M.” 

“Will all of you give it up?” 

“Yes, is the general cry.” 

“Tt was pink merino. Now it is my turn again, as you 
did not guess it. I apprenticed my son to a grocer, and the 
first thing he sold was a B. of C.” 

“Box of candles,” some one says; who without delay con- 
tinues, 

“TI apprenticed my son to a hardware man, and the first 
thing he sold was a B. 8.” 

“Blower stand.” 

“Well, I apprenticed my son to a confectioner, and the 
first thing he made was C. C.” 

“Cocoanut cakes.” 

“No! Guess again.” 

“Tt must be cream candy, then.” 

“Yes, that is right.” 

“T apprenticed my daughter to a dress-maker, and the 
first thing she made was a B. 8. B.” 

“Black silk basque,” says another, and so the game goes 
on, the questions and answers passing rapidly from one to 
another. It affords a variety, sometimes, to give cut the 
initial letters of any article that is in the room wher. the 
parties are playing. 
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COLORS IN DRESS.—ORIGINAL CAKE RECEIPTS, 





Reavy Ruyme.—This game should not be attempted by 
very young players, as it would most likely prove tedious to 
many of them; but to those who are fond of exercising their } brown, because the red they add to 


nnn nnnnnnnnnan, 

is not as favorable to complexions that are more red thay 
§ sony; nor to thoes that have a tint of orange mina in 
this tint will be of a 


ingenuity, it will prove very amusing. Two, four, or more } brick-red hue. In the latter case a dark green will be les 


words are written on paper and given to each player; the 
words must be such as would rhyme together; thus, suppose 
the party have chosen “near, clear, dell, bell,” all endeavor 
to make a complete verse, of which the words given shall 


compose the rhyme, 


: objectionable than a delicate green. 

YELLow imparts violet to a fair skin, and in this view itis 
$ less favorable than the delicate green. 

$ To those skins which are more yellow than orange it in. 


: parts white; but this combination is very dull and heavy for 


When all are ready, the papers must be thrown in a heap, > a fair complexion. 


and read aloud, and those who have not succeeded must be 
fined, the fine being the recital of a piece of poetry. One of § we can make it rosy by neutralizing 


the papers might read thus: 
A gentle brook was murmuring near, 
Afar was heard the tinkling bell, 
And peaceful zephyrs, pure and clear, 
Refreshed us in that shady dell. 
Another would be quite different: 
Fairies in the distant dell, 
As they drink the waters clear, 
From the yellow cowslip bell, 
What have they to heed or fear? 





COLORS IN DRESS. 


Or tHe CoLors oF THe Har AND HEAD-pRESS.—The colors 2 


§ When the skin is tinted more with orange than yellow, 
the yellow. It pro 
§ duces this effect upon the black-haired type, and it is thy 
> that it suits brunettes. 

VioLet, the complementary of yellow, produces contrary 

effects; thus it imparts some greenish-yellow to fair com. 
plexions. It augments the yellow tint of yellow and orange 
§ skins. The little blue there may be in a complexion it 
¢ makes green violet. This, then, is one of the least favorable 
3 colors to the skin, at least when it is not sufficiently deep 
3 to whiten the skin by contrast of tone. 
N Bus imparts orange, which combines favorably with 
2 white, and the light flesh tints of fair complexions, which 
N have already a more or less determined tint of this color, 
3 Blue is thus suitable to most blondes, and in this case justi- 
fies its reputation. 

It will not suit brunettes, since they have already to 


SLPLICLOSS. 


which are usually considered as assorting best with light or 3 much of orange. 


black hair, are precisely those which produce great con- 
trasts; thus, sky-blue, known to accord well with blondes, is 
the color that approaches the nearest to the complementary 
of orange, which is the basis of the tint of their hair and 
complexions. Two colors, long esteemed to accord favorably 


$ ORANGE is too brilliant to be elegant; it makes fair com- 
N plexions blue, whitens those which have an orange tint, and 
$ gives a green hue to those of a yellow tint. 

%  Lusrre.ess Ware, such as cambric muslin, assorts well 


3 with a fresh complexion, of which it relieves the rose color, 
s 


with black hair—yellow, and red more or leas orange—con- $ but it is unsuitable to complexions which have a disagree 
trast in the same manner with them. Yellow and orange- N able tint, because white always exalts all colors by raising 


red, contrasting by color and brilliancy with black, and ; their tone; ly & be itable to than dite 





their complementaries, violet and blue-green, in mixing with ° alla without this disagreeable tint, very nearly approach 


the tint of the hair, are far from producing a bad result. 

Or THE COLORS OF THE COMPLEXION AND THE CONTIGUOUS 
Drarer¥.—The juxtaposition of drapery with the different 
flesh tints of women offer to portrait painters a host of re- 
marks, which are all the results of the principles already 
laid down. We shall state the most general: thus— 


Ross-REp cannot be put in contrast with even the rosiest 3 


complexions without causing them to lose some of their 
freshness. Rose-red, maroon, and light crimson have the 
serious disadvantage of rendering the complexion more or 
less green. This is shown in the following experiment :— 
Place two sheets of paper of either of the above colors be- 
side two sheets of flesh-colored paper, when it will be seen 
how much they are mutually injured, the lighter becoming 
greenish, and the darker rather of a violet hue. By substi- 


tuting light green for the red, we shall find them mutually $ 


heightened and improved. The height of tone of the green 
influences the result: a very deep green, acting by contrast 
of tone, so enfeebles the complexion, that the slight con- 
trasts of its colors will be inappreciable; a deep red, by con- 
trast of analogy, blanches the complexion. It is necessary, 


then, to separate the rose from the skin, in some manner; $ 


and the simplest manner of doing this, is to edge the dra- 
peries with a border of tulle, which produces the effect of 
grey by the mixture of white threads, which reflect light, 
and the interstices, which absorb it; there is also a mixture 
of light and shade, which recalls the effect of grey, like the 
effect of a casement-window viewed at a great distance. 
Dark red is less objectionable for certain complexions than 
rose-red, because, being higher than the latter, it tends to 
impart whiteness to them in consequence of contrast of tone. 

DewicaTs GREEN is, on the contrary, favorable to all fair 
complexions which are deficient in rose, and which may 
have more imparted to them without disadvantage. But it 


S 
Ss 
3 Very Light Ware draperies, such as muslin or lacy, 
3 appear more grey than white. We must thus regard every 
white drapery which allows the light to pass through its 
$ interstices, and which is only apparent to the eyes by the 
3 surface opposed to that which receives incident light. 
Buack draperies, by lowering the tone of the colors with 
which they are in juxtaposition, whiten the skin; but if the 
vermillion, or rosy parts, are somewhat distant from the 
$ drapery, it will follow that, although lowered in tone, they 
: appear relatively to the white parts of the skin contiguous 
3 to the same drapery, redder than if not contiguous to the 
$ black. 
3 THE HEAD-DRESS IN RELATION TO THN COLORED Rays WHICH 
3 IT MAY REFLECT UPON THE SKIN.—The effect of colored bow 
: nets on the complexion can now be readily understood; and 
whether it is true, as is generally believed, that a rose-col- 
N ored bonnet gives a rose tint to the skin, while a green bon 
$ net gives a green tint to it, in consequence of the colored rays 
< which each of them reflects upon it, it is no longer a que+ 
S tion about those head-dresses which, being too small or too 
much thrown back to give rise to these reflections, can ouly 
produce the effects of contrast, as I have said above, whea 
3 treating of the juxtaposition of colored objects with the hait 
$ and skin. 


S 
s 
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ORIGINAL CAKE RECEIPTS. 

White Cup Cale-—Measure one large cupful of sour cream, 
one cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, and four cupfuls 
of flour. Stir the butter and sugar together till they 
come quite light, then, alternately, by degrees add the cream 
} with half the quantity of flour. Beat five eggs a8 light a 
3 possible, and stir them in, alternately, with the remaindet 
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of the flour. Add a grated nutmeg, a teaspoonful of rs Les ORPHELINES.—A fine engraving from a celebrated 

moa, With some essence of lemon, just enough to make it : French painter. Two figures, sisters. Size of plate, nine by 

taste pleasantly. * - a — me yl : me yee ng post-paid, with full directions for 
vinegar. e r up well, an the nting, one dollar. 

pa minutes in a moderate oven. $ Tue Jews-Harp Lesson.—A beautiful picture, new, painted 

Fruit Cuke-—One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one N by Brunet. Engraved by Grozelior. Companion to “The 
pound of butter, eight eggs, one quarter of a pound of N Little Bird.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a 
blanched almonds, half a — = citron, one ag anda ; — inches. Price, post-paid, with directions for painting, 

raisins, one. pound @ half of currants, half an § sixty cents. 

— mace, @ quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, the rinds N Tue Littte Brp.—A beautiful picture, new, painted by 
of three lemons, and one gill of brandy. Beat the butter 3 Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “Jews-harp 
very light, and mix it with the sugar; then add the yolks 2 Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten anda half 
of the eggs, and the whites, well beaten; then put in the ¢ inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. 

spices, brandy, and fruit, beating all the while until you; Two Copies ror ORIENTAL PaintinG.—In imitation of laid 
have mixed in all the fruit; after this, add the flour, and $ India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables 
beat the batter very little after it is in. } and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 

Apus.—Rub a pound of fresh butter into two pounds of § &c. The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- 
four, and mix in a pound of powdered white sugar, a nut- 3 nests, birds, butterflies, &c. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty 
meg, & tablespoonful of cinnamon, and four tablespoonfuls 3 cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid. 
of caraway seeds, Add a wineglass of rose-water, and mix 3 Tarery Varieties or SMALL Mezzorints.—Suitable for 
the whole with sufficient cold water to make it a stiff dough. } trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen 
Roll it out one-quarter of an inch in thickness, cut it into S cents each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post- 
round cakes, and bake it in a quick oven. < paid. 

Balmont Cake.—The ingredients are one pound and a half $ All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 
of flour, one pound two ounces of sugar, nine ounces of $ receipt of price. The best copies selected with care. Cir- 
butter, one teaspoonful of cream-tartar, mixed with the ? culars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames, &c., sent 
flour; one pint of sour milk, eight eggs, half a teaspoonful 2 on application, enclosing one stamp for return postage. 
of oda dissolved in a portion of the milk; and last of all add § Other new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
a teaspoonful of essence of lemon. notice will be given to our customers. Address, 

Woodbury Cake.—Ingredients requisite for this cake are J. E. TILTON, PusiisHer, 
one pint of flour, two eggs, one cupful of sugar, a piece of No, 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
butigr the size of an ordinary egg, one cupful of sour milk, 2 And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of 
two teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar rubbed into the flour, one { Artists’ goods. 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in milk; flavor the cake as you N 
prefer it. 

Macaronies.—To one pound of shelled almonds, add the RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 
whites of sixteen eggs; pound them fine in a mortar, then : Fr 
add two pounds of loaf sugar. Drop the cakes on clean $ To Dress Spinach in the French Way.—Pick the spinach 
white paper, and bake them in a cool oven. : leaf by leaf from the stems, and wash it in spring water, 

Lemon Cakke.—The ingredients are: four eggs; a teacupful changing it several times; then shake it in a dry cloth. 
of half lard and half butter; one pint of molasses; a teacup- g Throw it into sufficient well-salted boiling water to allow it 
ful of sugar; two teaspoonfuls of saleratus; a teacupful of N to float freely, and keep it pressed down with a skimmer, 
sour cream; the whole to be mixed together until it assumes $ that it may be equally done. When quite young, it will be 
the consistency of pound-cake batter. Season the cake with : tender in ten minutes. Drain it thoroughly, and when it is 
lemon according to your taste. ae, form it into balls, and press the moisture from it. 

French Cake—Take five tumblerfuls of sifted flour, three < Next, chop it fine reap wing trencher; put two panneenteeey “ 
of white sugar, one of butter, one of cream, and three eggs, 3 large dish) of butter into a pan, lay the sp on it, 
beaten very light; add a teaspoonful of potash dissolved in $ and keep it stirred over a gentle fire until dry; dredge ina 
ts much warm water as will cover it. Add spices according N spoonful of flour, and turn the spinach as it is added; pour 
to your liking; mix all the ingredients together, and bake N to it gradually a few spoonfuls of veal gravy. Stew the 
the cake in a moderate oven. whole briskly until the gravy is absorbed. 

Melted Butter —Put two ounces of butter in a stew-pan 

} holding about a quart, and two ounces of flour, half a tea- 
3 spoonful of salt, a quarter one of pepper; mix together with 
ART RECREATIONS. 2 a spoon till forming a thick paste; add a pint of cold water; 

Tux Best Pictures EXPRESSLY FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 3 place all on a fire; stir continually; take the pan off the fire 
Patina. —Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. Direc- } when it simmers; add another of fresh butter to it; stir till 
tions to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 3 melted; it is then ready for use. A little grated nutmeg and 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full 3 a drop of vinegar is an improvement. This sauce being the 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for i base of so many others, requires attention in making, and 
Varnish, &c. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five 3 as flour will sometimes be stronger than at others, and likely 
dollars, will be entitled to directions free. Persons ordering N to make it too thin or too thick, take for a rule that the pro- 
directions for one dollar, and after buying the materials to the N per thickness when done ought to form a transparent coat- 

amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. } ing over the back of the spoon. 

Huwataa’s Woorna.—From Longfellow’s late Indian Le- 3 Pot-Pie-—Make paste with suet chopped fine, cut the paste 
bend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 3 in strips, arrange at bottom of a pie-~lish; put a layer of fowl, 
dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for painting. $ (nicely carved and seasoned,) then a layer of potatoes, pared 
Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. 3 and cut in halves, then another layer of paste, another of 

Tm Faru Yarv.—Painted by J. Herring. An elegant 3 fowl, and another of potatoes; last of all, at the top, a layer 
engraving, new, Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches. of paste, (this should be always arranged in strips cross- 

one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for 3 ways,) add a teacupful of water. and let it come to the bell 
Painting. Post-paid. 3 once, and be put to simmer gently for an hour and a half 
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Stewed Oysters on Toast.—Open a dozen of oysters, put y Corn Waffles—To three eggs well beaten add a quarto 
them in a small stew-pan, add to them two grains of black } milk. Thicken to a batter with Indian corn meal. Putiy 
pepper, a little salt, butter, cayenne, and sugar; set on the } a lump of lard about the size of a hen’s egg. This should by 
stove for a few minutes until set—say three or four-minutes; $ melted. Add a teaspoonful of salt, and half a teaspoonful 
having only given them a slight boil, put in a piece of butter of soda dissolved in a little vinegar. Bake in wafite irs; 
as big as a walnut, which you have mixed with half a tea- H butter while hot. 
spoontul of flour, shake the stew-pan round by the handle, Ny Ice Cream.—Use two pounds of loaf sugar, to four quarts 
to melt the contents, put it back on the fire just to simmer, N of cream. Flavor with a vanilla bean boiled in sweet milk, 
and serve on toast. A drop of cream is an improvement. If ; add six drops of lemon oil, or some pecl. If the cream js 
not enough liquor add a drop of milk. ; ; good, it will make seven quarts of cream, if well beaten, 

New Salad, Tartar Fashion—Prepare your salad, well 2 Use two quarts of salt in an eight quart freezer. 
washed and dried; (cabbage or coss lettuce are preferable;)} Zo Make Hop Yeast.—Take half a gallon of water, ani 
boil four onions; when cold cut in thick slices; cut also four § throw in a handful of hops; boil it down to a quart. Strain 
pickled cucumbers in slices; put a layer of the salad at the } it—thicken it with flour as thick as batter. Put in two 
bottom, then a bed of cucumber and onion, and another of 3 tablespoonfuls of old yeast. Set it away in bottles for us, 
salad, at the top; have two mild salt herrings, ready broiled, § 3 It should be kept in a cool place in summer. 
with all the bones extracted; cut it in small, square pieces, $ 8 Fried Potatoes.—Boil your potatoes until done, peel ani 
season with salt, pepper, vinegar, and oil, in proportion, $ mash them fine. Make them out into cakes like biscuit; 
tossing all well together, as this plan is preferable to using ¢ spread some flour over them, and fry them brown in lard, 
a spoon and fork. H ¢ Gravy left from ham, or some roast meat, is very good to 

Rarebit a la Soyer—Cut half a pound of rich cheese in § fry them in. 


small pieces, put in a stew-pan half pound of butter with a N Nice Muffins—To four well beaten eggs add three pints ; 


teaspoonful of mixed Durham mustard, a little salt, half a $ of sweet milk, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, half a 
teaspoonful of pepper, one wineglass of sherry or cham- $ teaspoonful of soda dissolved in vinegar, and thicken toa 
pagne; put on a slow fire, stir gently with a wooden spoon 3 thick batter with flour. Bake in greased muffin rings. 
till properly melted, though not stringy, which might occur § Potato Bread.—Boil some potatoes until thoroughly done, 
if turned too quickly; have a nice toast half an inch thick § $ peel and mash them fine; add to them yeast and flour, make 
done at the last minute, pour your cheese over and serve. N it into dough and bake. Toast made from this bread, is very 
Leaving it a few minutes in an oven is an improvement. N superior. Sweet potato biscuits are excellent. 
Syllabubs.—Take the juice of a large lemon, the peel pared $_ Zo Make Pan Cakes of Broken Bread.—Break up the bread 
very thin, one glass of brandy, two glasses of white wine, fine, and soak it all night in sweet milk. Add eggs and flour 
and a quarter of a pound of powdered lump sugar. Put N to give it consistency. It makes excellent cakes. 
these ingredients into a pan and leave them. The next day } : 
add a pint of thick cream and the whites of two eggs; whip » 
the whole up well and pour it into glasses. They will keep 3 
well for a day or two. If the syllabubs are not required to ; TEETED MEPIOAL RRORIPTE. 
be quite so good as the above, substitute raisin wine for the 3 _ Balsam de Malta.—Fill up one quart of spirits with white 
brandy. - lily leaves, allowing it to stand in the sun for ten days; 
\ N draw it off, and then add one ounce of balsam Peru, and two 
N benzoin, and allow it to stand again the same length of time, 
$ pulverize the ingredients, shake the mixture occasionally 
whilst standing. This balsam is useful for the cure of open 
CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. wounds and cuts. Pour a portion of the balsam upon some 











Rice Bread.—To a quart of milk add four eggswell beaten. 3 lint, and bind it upon the cut or wound. 
Thicken this with Indian corn meal to the consistency of a 3 ; Cure for Felons.—Have ready @ piece of unslacked lime, 


common batter. Put in about a tablespoonful of melted ; the size of a bean, and a tablespoonful of soft soap, put the 
butter. Then add two teacupfuls of bursted rice. Cold rice ; lime into a pan placed over a fire, and lay the soap on top 
that is left from dinner or supper is generally saved for this § of the lime; let it simmer until it becomes a salve. Apply 
purpose. Add a little salt and half a teaspoonful of soda § a small portion of the salve warm, three times, successively, 
dissolved in a tablespoonful of vinegar or buttermilk. Bake $ ; to the finger, allowing it to remain on, each time, fifteen 
in square tin pans greased. This is a most delightful bread. ? minutes; after these applications, the finger can be opened. 
Rice waffies are made in the same way, except the batter is é Cough Syrup. One ounce of liquorice ball, half an ounce 
not quite so thick. 3 of gum arabic, six tablespoonfuls of brown sugvr, and one 
Peach Doughnuts —Make nice pastry orust shortened with : § quart of water; simmer the whole togéther until the ingr> 
butter, stew the dried fruit and season with sugar, nutmeg, : dients become dissolved, then add, when cool, three cents 
and a little butter, also a little allspice. Make them out into ° » worth of paregoric, and the same quantity of antimonial 
shapes called turnovers, that is, put the fruit on half the : wine. Take one teaspoonful of this mixture when the 
crust and turn the other half over; have ready a hot kettle N > cough is troublesome. 
with about a half a pint of lard in it, put in the doughnuts, ? $ Salve for Burns or Scalds.—Procure a teacupful of fish 
let them get brown and turn them. They should be eaten } ; oil, and a lump of beeswax about the size of a large hickory- 
warm with a little butter in the inside. : nut; heat them together, and after the wax is entirely 
Relish Sauce——Mix one ounce of each of ground black ° $ melted, take the mixture from off the fire, and aid to it 
pepper and salt, one ounce of ground allspice, and one ounce ‘ s half a teaspoonful of cream; stir the whole well together, 
of minced shallots or onions, in one pint of walnut or to- ° : and apply the remedy until the burn is entirely cured. 
mato catsup. Let it stand two weeks. Strain and bottle: Zo Cure Thrush in Children—Take two tablespoonfals 
for use. A few drops of this is sufficient to season a plate : of honey, and a lump of alum about the size of a bean, and 
of meats or vegetables. It also adds a delightful flavor to $ stir them well together. Let the child’s mouth be rubbed 
beef soup. < with this five or six times a day. This will cure in a few day. 
Hop Yeast Rolls —Two spoonfuls of yeast are sufficient for S To Cure Chilblains.—Make a poultice of strong lye and 
& baking of rolls, Make it up with sweet milk and a lump $ flour, or wheat bran, and apply to the affected parts. It 
of butter about the size of a hen’s egg. Let it rise two hours § $ should remain on several hours, or until it draws out the 
and a half. * soreness and itching. 
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‘A Certain Oure for Corns.—Put in a goose quill a piece 


trimmed with a white braid, would be very appropriate for 


@f lunar caustic, wet the corn and rub hard with this for a the coming season. 


minute or so. This will certainly cure the most stubborn 
corn, It may have to be applied several times, if one ap- 
plication does not remove. Care should be taken not to let 
the caustic spread too much on the skin around the corn. 

Remedy for Whooping Cough.—Give a little ippecac. at 
night on going to bed, just enough to nauseate the stomach, 
and occasionally through the day when the cough is very 
hard. A dose of oil should also be given occasionally to 
keep the bowels right. Some alum beat up fine and dis- 
solved in honey, is sometimes an advantage. 

fo Cure Inflammatory Rheumatism.—We knew a violent 
ease cured, after every other remedy had failed, in the first 
stage of the disease, by an old-fushioned corn sweat. Boil 
the ears of corn, and while hot, lay them around the patient, 
covering him up with blankets. Care should be taken that 
he does not take cold in cooling off. 

Precipitate Salve for Ringworms and Sores of Long Stand- 
ing—One ounce of Venice turpentine, half an ounce of pre- 

fresh butter the size of an ordinary hen’s egg, with- 
out salt; rub the turpentine and precipitate together, and 
then work in the butter. This salve can be used as soon as 
it is made. 

Liniment for Sore Throats, or Neuralgic A ffections.— 
Equal parts of sweet oil, spirits of hartshorn, turpentine and 
camphor. It can be made an anodyne, by adding a little 
laudanum. 

Gargle for Sore Throat.—The ingredients consist of one 
teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, one tablespoonful of salt, 
one pint of water, and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Mix 
together, and bottle cold. 

Another Good Gargle.—( First Rate.}—Half a teacupful of 
hops, one pint of vinegar, and a half a pint of water. Add 
some sugar and saltpetre, and boil the whole well together. 
Use the above either for steaming or gargling. 

To Draw Out Thorns and Splinters—Make a plaster of 
turpentine and tallow, spread on a piece of leather and 
apply it to the wounds. A piece of bacon rind is also good. 

Paregoric—Take one dram of gum opium, one dram of 
Denzoin, one scruple of camphor, twenty-five drops of anise 
seed oi}, and one pint of spirits; mix together. 

To Cure the Sting of a Wasp, or Bee, or any Insect.— 
Apply immediately spirits of turpentine, this will cure in- 
tantly. Hartshorn is also good; so is salt and water. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
Fis. 1—Dinner Dress oF Bive SILK, WITH TWO SKIRTS.— 


Fro. vi.—Care or TvLe, trimmed with lace and rows of 


} black velvet. The same pelerine may be made in muslin 
> and trimmed with rows of colored ribbon. 

UnpEr-SLEEVE OF TULLE oR MusLiin, trimmed with narrow 
black velvet or colored ribbon. Beneath the puff there is a 
frill. If the sleeve consists of tulle, this frill should be 
formed of lace; but if composed of muslin, the frill should 
be of needlework. ‘ 

GeNERAL RemaRKs.—Skirts remain as full and as long as 
ever, but we are glad to say that there is a slight diminution 
in the hoops worn under them. There is even a hint that 
Dame Fashion has taken the shortening of the skirt under 
consideration. If so, we may hope to be able to see the tip 
of a boot or a tiny slipper in a few months. Double skirts, 
skirts with side-trimmings and flounces, are all worn. In 
fact, flounces will probably retain their popularity for a long 
while, particularly for thin materials or plain silks, for as 
they cost more, they will not so soon become common as 
skirts with side-trimmings. All bodies are made high, ex- 
cept for evening dresses. The Raphael body, that is, those 
cut square across the bust, and nearly high on the shoulders 
and back, are becoming popular. These are without a 
basque. Basques are still very much worn. If a body is 
made without a basque, the waist is pointed instead of 
round. Some are entirely plain, and some are made with 
braces and berthes. In fact, fashion tolerates all caprices, 
at present; either a profusion of ornament, or the greatest 
simplicity. Some of our most stylish ladies adopt the latter, 
thus separating themselves from their over-dressed sisters 
with a mock humility. 

SLEEVES are made in all manner of ways. Some are 
straight and wide and open to the shoulder, and are arranged 
so that they can be closed to the bend of the arm if required; 
some are left square at the bottom, others have the corners 
rounded: the pagoda sleeve retains its favor, but is im- 
mensely wide at the bottom. Others again are wide at 
bottom, in the funnel shape, open up to the bend of the 
arm; and laced across or not. Others again are made with 
two or three plain flounces cut slantwise of the stuff. Some 
have both puffs and flounces. We have seen a few close 
sleeves plaited at top and bottom with a deep band; others 
with a narrow band. The plaits are often fastened down by 
buttons or tassels. There are sleeves with five puffs and a 
band at bottom. The plaited sleeves are exceedingly wide, 
Sometimes the top is plain, with a jockey added; and the 
large sleeve is either plaited or gathered at the bottom of 
the plain part. 

Bonnets have changed but little in shape as yet. The 





The upper one is trimmed around the bottom with a row of 2 capes still remain deep. From the profusion of ornaments, 
black lace, and ornamented at the sides with puffings of silk, } hitherto employed on bonnets, it is probable that they will 
confined by black velvet bands and jet tassels. The corsage 3 be made plainer for a change, during the comjng season. 
is high, trimmed with wide braces and bands of velvet. Very {In place of the number of feathers which have been so 
wide pagoda sleeves ornamented like the skirt. 3 popular, one long, drooping one seems to be gaining favor. 
Fis. u—A Dovner Dress or Grey S$ix.—The skirt is 3 MANTILLAS are cut with a large sweep or fulness in order 
trimmed with three flounces woven in gold-colored brocaded $ to accommodate the wide skirts. Shawls are becoming very 
stripes. The body is made with a basque, trimmed with a N popular, and deservedly so. 
flounce like the skirt, and with a wide berthe to correspond. § Herap-Dressrs are in great variety. The most novel one 
The sleeves are composed of three deep ruffles. which has yet appeared consists of a crown or caul of ceru- 
Fig. m.—An Eveninc Dress wits Two SKIRTS oF THIN 2 lean blue velvet, which is worn over the plaits of hair at the 
Ware Mustin.—The upper skirt is finished with a wide N back of the head. It is richly embroidered with gold, on 
hem, and ornamented at the sides with bows of black velvet 3 one side there is a twist of blue feathers, one waving grace- 
ribbon. The body is low, and the sleeves are quite full and N fully over the neck. Another coiffure of the same style as 
confined by a band a little below the elbow. The cape is of N the one just mentioned, is composed of red velvet. This one 
Spotted tulle, with a bow of black velvet and long ends in } is not embroidered, but is covered with blonde lace. One of 
Head-dress of black velvet. ® the new coiffures consists of a gold plait, encircling the head 
ie. 1v.—Ficuv of Wurtz TULLE, with a tulle puffing con- 3 and having blonde lappets. 


$ 
fined by straps of pink ribbon. ; Tug Fan frequently used in full evening costume is of the 


Fi. V—Basgue or Buack Six witn a Bertur.—This >} same color as the dress. Fans are now made of silk of every 


baeque is trimmed with rows of rich black braid. A basque § hue, spangled with steel, silyer, or gold. The sticks are 
of this description made of white pique or Marseilles, and * usually formed of sandal-wood, ebony, mother-o’-pearl, &c.; 
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but some fans of a superior kind have sticks of gold or very } velvet, ornamented up the. front.and on the sleeves with 
richly carved ivory. » § gimp and buttons. Trousers of grey cashmere, trimmed yp 
Ham Ornaments are very fashionable. A unique speci- 3 the sides with figured braid. Collar of white cambric, fag. 
men of hair-working has been produced in Paris. A spray } ened in front of the threat bya cotton cord and tassels, 
of orange blossoms to be worn by the bride at an approach- ¢ White cambric under-sleeves. 
ing wedding, is composed of a beautifully fine tissue formed Fig. IV.—YOuTH BETWEEN TWELVE AND FOURTEEN.—Frock 
of hair of so pale a shade as to be almost white. coat of dark brown cloth. Grey trousers and white waist 
coat. Neck-tie of green poult de soie. 

» Fic. v.—Litt.e Gin ov Five YEARS OF AGE.—Dress of 
k with two ski edged with a quilling 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. : i cinmenduadeaestinamumdretanssade 
Fic. 1.—Taz Youne Lapr seated at the piano wearsaskirt $ at the waist, but has # berthe. pointed at: the back and in 
of plain violet-color poplin. The basquine, which is of. the $ front, The sleeves are of the bell. shape, and are gathered 
same material, is edged with a trimming of violet moire- 2 up in front of the arm bya bow of ribbon. Both berthe and 
antique, covered with crossings of black velvet. The hair  sleeveg-are edged with the same trimming as that which 
is turned back from the forehead, and passed over.a roll of § edges the skirts. Chemisette and under-sleeves of worked 

black velvet; the hair forming full puffs at each side. The } muslin, , Mittens of black net. Grey boots. 
back hair is confined in a net of black chenille... Collar and Fig, vi.—BABY BETWEEN Two AND TuHRee Years Oup— 
sleeves of worked cambric muslin. Boots of violet-color $ Frock of white jaconet muslin with a tablier front of needle 
cashmere, tipped with black. This dress is suitable for a § work. The corsage, which has a basquine, is ornamented 
young lady about thirteen years of age. ‘ with needlework in a pattern corresponding with that of the 
Fig. u.—Tae Lirtiz Git turning over the leaves of :the $ front of the dress. The neck is partially covered by a small 
music-book, eight, years of age. Dress is of grey striped 3 pelerine, the ends of which are crossed in front, and.the 
silk; the stripes running horizontally, and in shades of light 3 whole is ornamented with riclr and elaborate needlework, 
and dark grey. The skirt of the dress has three flounces, } Hat of-white beaver, trimmed with white ribbon’ and a long 
each edge with a row of blue velvet. The corsage is half white feather. ; 
high, and has a bérthe, round at the back, but crossing in} Fxg. _vil.—Gmmt azout Sux. Years OLp.—Dress of green and 
front of the bosom, and the ends brought round the waist } white chequered silk; the skirt quite plain. The corsage had 
and linked together behind, in the style of a sash, . Tho } a basque, trimmed with. tassel fringe and gimp. The sleeves 
berthe and ends are edged all round with blue velvet. The 3 are of the bell form, witha small puff on the shoulder. Cok 
sleeves, formed of one puff and a frill, are also edged with $ lar and under-sleeves of. worked muslin. The hair is confined 
blue velvet. The chemisette and under-sleevesare of plaited } by a band and bow of black velvet. 
nansouk.. Short trousers of cambric muslin, edged with a 3 © Fig, yull.—Boy or Five or Six Years or Ace.—Skirt and 
border of needlework. Boots of blue cashmere. The hair } basquine of plain dark-blue velvet, without trimming of any 
is plaited, and the plait is passed across the upper part of the kind. Collar of worked cambric. Trousers edged with alter- 
ead; the ends being fastened by bows of blue velvet ribbon, } nate rows of tucks and needlework insertion. Boots of 
¥ro. 11—Bor anour Eicut Years or Act.—Tunic of black $ brown cashmere. 
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‘Tue’ Voice or raz Punttc.—Thé press and public white in $ Apprrrons To Cyves.—When additions are made to clubs, 
declaring that “Peterson” is better for 1858 than ever. The $ no additional premium is given, until sufficient names are 
Cattaraugus (N. ¥.) Freeman says:—“It Jeads in all the im- } forwarded to make a new club. For three subscribers, at 
provéments that pertain to a first-class Magazine, and spares } $1,66 each, we give a premium; for five at $1,50; or for eight 
tio expense to make itself, as it has already done, the best § at $1,25. Where four are added at $1,25, to a club of eight, 
and cheapest Magidzine extant.” The Miami (Ohio) Visitor } we do not give a premium: there must be eight. 
says :—“ Peterson ‘opens the new year more brilliantly than § pana 
we have ever seen before.” The True American says:—“It { « Pergrson” any “Hanpen.”—For. $3.50 we will send # 
is unsurpassable in the richness and-beanty of engravings.’ copy of “Peterson” and “Harper's Magazine,” for one year. 
and fashion-plates. The original storiés are all of the best,‘ But where, part of «remittance is intended for another pub> 
and everything about the book is stamped with elegance.” $ jishor, we do not take the risk of that part. 

The Amenia (N. Y.) Times says:—“This monthly has been 
lenges Co eggeneines Canes peiGtaEN, GOES © vanes fhe" we 1.” This, when ia quarterly, 
first of the popular illustrated Magazines of the day. The Pose Pireneo be : 
Siestrath ‘as § at the’ office of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
— — es eres th, or four cents ahd a half for the threo months: if 
of the charming features of Peterson’s is the variety of short ¢ P°F 0” ed - plies Y 
stories which it invariably contains.” The Western Reserve ; "°* Pre-Paid it is double this. 
Chronicle says:—“ There is an air of freshness about it which $ aye 2 
is always indicative of originality: and the fashion-plates and 3 DirFeREeNnt Post-TowNs FOR Crvns.—Subscribers, in a club, 
patterns are always good.” We take these, at random, from }°®" have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If de 
a basket-full of similar notices. Do they not fnlly vindicate 3 sired, it will be sent to as many different post-offices as there 
your preference, fair reader, for Peterson’s Magazine? a members of the club. 





How ‘to Remt.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of $ Premrum.—When entitled to a premium, state, distinctly, 
your letter, the names of your post-office, county and state. ; what you prefer. Whore no such statement is made we 
Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, taken at } shall send “The Casket.” 

par; but Pennsylvania, New York*or New England Bills $ a 

preferred. If the sum is large, buy a draft, if possible, on N Op as Wei as New subscribers may join clubs. We 
Philadelphia or New York, deducting the exchange. * make no distinctions. 
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SACQUE DRESS 





GERMAN WORK-BASKET. 
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PATTERN IN EMBROIDERY. 
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INFANT'S BODY IN EMBROIDERY. 
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NEW STYLES OF SPRING BONNETS. 


BABY’S HAT. 





